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Week Ending Friday, July 11, 1997 


Interview With David Gollust of the 
Voice of America 


July 3, 1997 


NATO Expansion 


Q. Mr. President, thanks for giving us your 
time today as you prepare for the Madrid 
Summit. 

The administration has made it clear that 
it’s prepared to accept only Poland, Hungary, 
and the Czech Republic in the first round 
of NATO expansion, but several of our allies, 
and maybe even a majority in NATO, have 
said that they would also like to see Romania 
and Slovenia in that initial round. Since 
NATO decisions are taken by consensus, we 
have an effective veto over a broader expan- 
sion, but there’s been criticism in Europe 
that we're being a bit heavyhanded, maybe 
the bigfoot approach to handling NATO af- 
fairs. Do you accept that? 

The President. No. We consulted exten- 
sively with all of our allies. Secretary Albright 
went to Sintra in Portugal and said what our 
thoughts were and listened to their thoughts 
before we announced our position. I person- 
ally talked with President Chirac and Chan- 
cellor Kohl and Prime Minister Blair and 
others about this. We would like to see 
NATO continue to expand. We believe 
NATO would be well served by having more 
members on its southern flank. But we be- 
lieve that these three countries are the only 
three that are clearly ready now, in terms 
of the stability of their democracy and their 
capacity to fulfill the military requirements 
of membership. 

Keep in mind, this is—NATO—there is 
a political component to this decision, and 
there should be, but NATO is also, first and 
foremost, a security alliance. And anybody 
who gets in as a full member must be able 
to meet the requirements of membership. 
Moreover, there are costs to be paid by the 
NATO members themselves that are signifi- 
cant to integrate new members because we 


have to operate in more countries. And for 
all these reasons, on the merits, the United 
States strongly believes that we should start 
with three. 

Now, let me also back up and just go 
through a little history here. In January of 
94, when we recommended that NATO ex- 
pand—and I did that in a speech in Bel- 
gium—there was some controversy about it 
among the Europeans. Not all the Europeans 
thought it was a good idea. But eventually 
they came around. Interestingly enough, the 
French were strongly in favor of expansion, 
and we have been together on that. 

Now, what I think is important to do is 
to see this as an ongoing process so that— 
let’s just take Romania, for example, a very 
important country, the second largest coun- 
try in Central and Eastern Europe. Would 
it be a good thing if Romania were in NATO? 
Of course, it would be. Is it a good thing 
that Romania has chosen democracy and has 
resolved its problems with Hungary and now 
has two Hungarians in the Romanian Cabi- 
net? Yes, it is. This is a process that’s been 
going on slightly less than a year. 

So I think to say—we love what the Roma- 
nians are doing; we applaud it. We want them 
to be a part of our shared future, and the 
door is still open to them in a very aggressive 
way. That’s the message we want to get out 
there, it seems to me, and that we will con- 
tinue to work with them to see whether they 
can sustain this for another couple of years. 

Q. Are you going to be able to offer Roma- 
nia, Slovenia, some of the other countries 
that will not be allowed in on the first round 
anything more than consolation? I mean, will 
there be any kind of specific information 
given about a timetable or modalities? 

The President. Well, what I would hope 
is that all the allies would agree that we will 
take another look at this in 1999. As we com- 
plete the integration of the first members 
into NATO, we will take another look and 
see if we shouldn’t take some more members 
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in then. But in addition to that, let’s not for- 
get one thing: There is something that has 
already happened to increase their stability. 
The agreement with Russia increases their 
security and, even more important, their in- 
volvement in the Partnership For Peace, 
which is now going to be folded into this 
Euro-Atlantic alliance. That’s a big deal for 
all these countries. That has been the great 
untold and underappreciated story of NATO, 
the fact that we put together this Partnership 
For Peace. There are two dozen countries 
in it. We do joint military exercises. They're 
involved with us in Bosnia. This is a huge 
deal. 

So these countries are going to continue 
to become more secure and more involved 
with NATO, no matter what happens, if 
they're getting a clear signal, too, that this 
is not the last decision on membership and 
that it is not the last decision for a long time, 
that within 2 years we're going to take an- 
other look at this. 


Russia 

Q. You've said many times that NATO ex- 
pansion is not a process that’s directed 
against Russia. But a number of countries 
that were formerly part of the Soviet Union, 
for instance the Baltic States, are very con- 
cerned that at some point Russia might re- 
dur to totalitarianism and empire building 
at some point. Are the concerns that they 
have, the Baltic States for instance, valid on 
this? And can you or will you do anything 
to put them at ease? 

The President. Well again, we have tried 
to put them at ease in two ways. One is with 
their involvement in the Partnership For 
Peace, and the second is with the clear un- 
derstanding that the door to membership 
would remain open on a long-term basis. And 
let me make a third point. The third is, when 
we made the agreement with Russia—the 
partnership with Russia is a clear signal that 
at least as long as this government is there 
and that President is there, they are not going 
to define their greatness in terms of their 
territorial dominance. Keep in mind, it was 
President Yeltsin that worked with us to with- 
draw the troops from the Baltics. So they got 
their—the Russian troops have left the Bal- 
tics in the tenure of my service here. 
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So I think time is on our side, that we 
can’t resolve all issues today but we are mov- 
ing in the right direction and we have to let 
a little time pass on some of these issues. 
And they'll settle down and resolve them- 
selves, I think, in a positive way. Could some- 
thing bad happen to change the direction? 
Of course, it could happen. Is it likely? I 
don’t think so. 


Senate Approval of NATO Expansion 


Q. After the Madrid Summit is over, of 
course, I think the focus will shift back here 
domestically to the Senate, which will have 
to approve the extension of U.S. defense 
commitments to new NATO countries. How 
difficult a process will this be? Are the Amer- 
ican people prepared to accept U.S. commit- 
ments to defend Warsaw, for instance, as 
they have done to, say, Paris and London? 

The President. Well, I hope they will be. 
And I think we can prevail on that because 
it’s not just Warsaw; keep in mind you have— 
I mean, not just Paris and London, we have 
other smaller countries in NATO right now. 
Iceland is a member of NATO. 

So I think when you point out that no 
NATO country has ever been attacked, it 
makes it clear that actually the expansion of 
NATO reduces the likelihood of Americans 
having to go to war. It reduces the likelihood 
of Americans having to fight and die and also 
broadens the burdens of those who will help 
us in places like Bosnia. So for all those rea- 
sons, I think that we can persuade the Amer- 
ican people and the United States Senate to 
do this. 

I also think, frankly, as a practical matter, 
it will be a little easier to make the case for 
three rather than five. And if the three work 
well and the costs are as we expect them to 
be, modest and affordable, I think it will 
make it a lot easier to sell in a couple of 
years if we are in a position where we can 
come back and argue to expand some more. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, on Bosnia—of course, 
this was an issue at Denver a couple of weeks 
ago; it’s going to be on the agenda in Ma- 
drid—you have got a few days less than a 
year now to the planned withdrawal of the 
NATO-led peacekeepers, and there are re- 
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ports that within the administration there is 
disagreement about the ideal, of pulling out 
in the middle of next year. Is it worth keeping 
the withdrawal date if it means that Bosnia 
might lurch back to bloodshed? 

The President. | think it’s important that 
we keep the date in mind at the end of this 
mission, because this mission, just like the 
one before it, can’t go on forever. And I 
think—right now, I think it’s better for us 
not to speculate about what happens after 
that. What I’m concerned about is that there 
is all this rather frenetic looking at what hap- 
pens next June to the exclusion of looking 
at what happens today and tomorrow. That 
is, we wouldn’t even have to worry about this 
if every day between now and next year ev- 
eryone involved gave a 100 percent effort to 
implementing the Dayton peace accords, to 
doing the economic reconstruction, to setting 
up the common institutions, to resolving the 
police and the local election issues, to dealing 
with the war crimes issues. 

And what the United States has tried to 
do is to get our allies there to focus on imple- 
menting Dayton in an aggressive way. And 
one of the things that came out of the Sum- 
mit of the Eight was that each of the coun- 
tries expressed some interest in being given, 
in effect, almost primary responsibility for 
each separate element of the Dayton accords. 

Then, as we get along toward the end of 
year, we could take another look and see 
whether—what'’s the security situation going 
to be next June, and how can we best take 
care of it? But I don’t think that this particu- 
lar mission at this level should continue. We 
cannot occupy this country forever. 

Q. Could we conceivably leave with the 
very prominent war crimes suspects still at 
large? 

The President. Well, we had a good arrest 
last week. And I think that the problem, of 
course, with Dayton was—and this was an 
inevitable problem, but we were a part of 
it so we have to take responsibility—is that 
there was this agreement to set up a tribunal 
or to support the work of the tribunal with 
the explicit understanding that the work of 
then IFOR and its successor, SFOR, would 
not be used to go and do, in effect, police 
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or military work to get these people, that they 
would only pick them up if they came in con- 
tact with them in the ordinary course of their 
business, which meant that Dayton left a gap. 
There was no, in effect, police group charged 
with the duty to go arrest the war criminals. 
And so we're trying to figure out how we 
can accelerate that process consistent with 
the other obligations the parties assumed at 
Dayton. That was a big hole in Dayton. 

But even with that, that’s still not an excuse 
for why the development aid is taking so long 
to get out. You know, are we supporting the 
local elections in every way we can? Have 
we all done everything we can to set up local 
police units that can maintain security? Are 
we doing everything we can to press disar- 
mament instead of having an arms race of 
equality, which is not in anyone’s interest? 

We do have an agreement in the parties 
now to set up common institutions. Are they 
going to be set up quickly enough so that 
the benefits of them will be felt by the Serbs 
and the Croats and the Muslims in time to 
keep them moving together and going to- 
gether? I mean, these people butchered each 
other for 4 years; you've got to work real hard 
to give them common interest to live to- 
gether and work together. 

And there is a difference in not going back 
to war, which I don’t think any of them really 
want to do, the ordinary people I mean, and 
having a vested interest in continuing to pur- 
sue the peace. We've done a good job, I 
think, of getting them to the point where they 
don’t want to go back to the way it was. We 
have to do more to get them to try to build 
a better peace. 

Q. Thanks again for your time, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. Thank you. 


NoTE: The interview began at 12:23 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
the President referred to President Jacques 
Chirac of France; Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany; Prime Minister Tony Blair of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom; and President Boris Yeltsin of Rus- 
sia. This item was not received in time for publica- 
tion in the appropriate issue. 
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Statement on the Landing of the 
Mars Pathfinder Spacecraft 
July 4, 1997 


On this important day, the American peo- 
ple celebrate another exciting milestone in 
our Nation’s long heritage of progress, dis- 
covery, and exploration: the first landing on 
the surface of Mars in over 20 years. 

Our return to Mars today marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in the Nation’s space explo- 
ration program. The Mars Pathfinder is the 
first of a series of probes we are sending to 
Mars over the next decade. The information 
we gather on our neighbor planet will help 
us better understand our own world and per- 


haps provide further clues on the origins of 


our solar system. This mission also under- 
scores our new way of doing business at the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). We were able to accomplish 
this mission in one-third the time and at a 
fraction of the cost of the first Viking mission 
to Mars. 

I congratulate the Mars Pathfinder team 
at NASA and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
for their pioneering vision and spirit in ac- 
complishing this remarkable feat. Their suc- 
cess in developing the Pathfinder mission is 
a testament to the ingenuity and “can do” 
attitude of the American people. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 5, 1997 


Good morning. We come together this 
weekend to celebrate Independence Day, 
our 221 years of freedom and the fundamen- 
tal values that unite us as one America: All 
of us should have an equal chance to suc- 
ceed, and all of us have the same obligation 
to work hard, to be law-abiding citizens, to 
give something back to our community, to 
earn in our generation the freedom our 
Founders established. 

These are the values that have guided our 
efforts to end welfare as we know it. Today 
I want to talk to you about the progress we 
have made over the last 4% years, the 
changes now underway, and what we must 
do—all of us—to make sure that welfare re- 
form honors those values, too. 
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For 44% years, my administration has been 
committed to, putting an end to the old wel- 
fare system that trapped too many families 
in a cycle of despair. Working with the States, 
we first launched welfare reform experi- 
ments in 43 States that emphasize work and 
personal responsibility. 

Then last summer, I signed historic legisla- 
tion that revolutionized welfare into a system 
that supports families and children but de- 
mands work from those who are able to per- 
form it. It was a dramatic step, but we knew 
the time was right to put an end to a system 
that was broken beyond repair. As of July 
Ist, just a few days ago, welfare reform has 
taken effect in all 50 States. This week the 
old welfare system came to an end. Now a 
new system based on work is taking its place. 
This system demands responsibility but not 
only from the people who are now required 
to work but also from every American. 

We knew last August that the new welfare 
reform law was not a guarantee but a bold 
experiment. So far, it’s working. I’m pleased 
to announce that today there are 3 million 
fewer people on welfare than there were the 
day I took office, a remarkable 1.2 million 
fewer since I signed welfare reform into law. 
This is the largest decrease in the welfare 
rolls in history, giving us the lowest percent- 
age of our population on welfare since 1970. 

We have begun to put an end to the cul- 
ture of dependency and to elevate our values 
of family, work, and responsibility. But we 
have only begun. Now we must continue to 
work together to meet our goal of moving 
a million more people from welfare to work 
by the year 2000. 

Since I took office, the economy has added 
12% million new jobs, and many economists 
believe we will continue to produce the jobs 
we need to meet our challenge. But even 
so, it won't be easy because many of the peo- 

le who remain on welfare have never 
worked before; still others live in poor com- 
munities without enough jobs. So if we ex- 
pect people to work, we need to make sure 
there’s work for them to go to. And we need 
to make sure. that those with no previous 
work experience, without present connec- 
tions to mainstream America, get both the 
preparation and the support they need to 
succeed. 
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The National Government will do its part. 
First, the balanced budget agreement we 
reached with Congress in May provides $3 
billion to create jobs to move people from 
welfare to work. I secured a commitment 
from congressional leaders to give private 
employers tax incentives to hire long-term 
welfare recipients as well. And I believe that 
every one of those new workers should earn 
at least the minimum wage and receive the 
protections of existing employment laws that 
other workers enjoy. 

Second, we must help welfare recipients 
get to the new jobs, which often are outside 
their neighborhoods. That’s why I recently 
proposed legislation providing $600 million 
to help States and local communities devise 
transportation strategies to move people 
from welfare to work. 

Third, we must make sure that mothers 
who must now go to work have good child 
care and adequate health care for their chil- 
dren. That’s why I made sure that the welfare 
reform bill added $4 billion more in child 
care assistance and why I fought for the bal- 
anced budget agreement to extend health 
care coverage to millions more uninsured 
children. 

States must also do their part. Many States 
are already working to reduce caseloads and 
free resources to put even more people to 
work. For example, Wisconsin and Florida 
are significantly increasing their investments 
in child care. In Oregon, they're providing 
health care and transportation support and 
subsidizing jobs with money that used to pay 
for welfare checks. 

Today I challenge every State to take the 
money they save from lowering their case- 
loads and use it, for child care, for transpor- 
tation, to subsidize the training and wage 
help that people need to move from welfare 
to work. 

As much as the National and State Gov- 
ernments can do to move people from wel- 


fare to work, we know the vast majority of 


the jobs must be created by the private busi- 
ness. The most lasting way to bring people 
on welfare into the mainstream of American 
life is with a solid job in the private sector. 

So, to every businessperson who has ever 
criticized the old system, I say, that system 
is gone; it’s now up to you to help make the 
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new system work. Already, businesses of all 
sizes have joined in a national welfare-to- 
work partnership, committed to hiring wel- 
fare recipients and to re cruiting other em- 
ployers to join them. I've committed the 
Federal Government to hire 10,000 welfare 
recipients over the next 4 years. If you have 
a business and can hire just one, it will be 
a great citizen service. 

This Independence Day, all Americans 
should be very happy that 3 million of “ 
fellow citizens are now off welfare rolls. 
we can provide another million jobs, — 
we'll have about 3 million more workers and 
their children who can celebrate their own 
independence day by the turn of the century. 

So as we celebrate our Nation’s past and 
the values that unite us, let us look forward 
to the future and let us redouble our deter- 
mination to give more and more of our fellow 
citizens their own personal independence 
day. 

Thanks for listening. 

NoTE: The address was recorded at 2:25 p.m. on 
July 3 in the Oval Office at the White House for 
broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on July 5. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Members of Congress and the 
National Security Team and an 
Exchange With Reporters in Madrid, 
Spain 
July 7, 


1997 


NATO Expansion 


The President. Let me begin by saying 
that I and the leaders of my administration 
team here have just finished a very important 
meeting with the congressional ‘deleg sation. 
We are here in Madrid on an hanes mis- 
sion, to fashion a new NATO for a new Eu- 
rope that is undivided for the first time in 
history for a new century. And that new 
NATO will include new members, new mis- 
sions, and new ties to countries, including 
the very important one we concluded last 
month with Russia and the one we will solid- 
ify here with Ukraine. 

For the United States to do its part, the 
Congress is obviously key for several reasons: 
First, any attempt to expand NATO to admit 
new members must be ratified by the Con- 
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gress; secondly, while we expect the costs to 
be modest, it is not a free decision because 


of the costs of integrating new countries into 


the military planning and operations of 


NATO: and third, because we believe that 
the policy itself requires that we keep an 
open door to the prospect of other democ- 
racies coming in, and that is something that 
clearly would have to be supported by the 
Congress. 

The Members have made it clear to me 
that while we have representatives here from 
both Chambers and both parties, indicating 
that the United States understands it’s im- 
portant that we be united on the question 
of Europe, we have a ways to go to convince 
the American people of the momentous im- 
portance of decisions we’re making here and 
the need for them to support it. And that 
is a job that I intend to take on when I go 
home, and I look forward to having the sup- 
port of as many Members as possible for ful- 
filling it. 

But the fact that this delegation, from both 
parties and both Chambers of Congress is 
here is very important. And the leader of the 
delegation, Senator Roth, who has been very 
active in these matters for years, will also ad- 
dress this summit, and I am very grateful for 
that. 

Senator, would you like to say anything? 

Senator Roth. Well, thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This is indeed an historic moment, and 
the reason I say it’s an historic moment is 
that here we are, sitting together, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, urging the expansion 
of NATO. 

And why expand NATO now? The reason 
for doing that is peace and security. We want 
to fill a vacuum in Eastern Europe. We want 
to give Eastern—Central Europe the same 
opportunity we helped give Western Europe, 
to democratize and reform for freedom. And 
I think that the fact that we’re here together 
in a bipartisan spirit shows the importance 
of the matter. And the fact is that an undi- 
vided Europe, democratic, is the best chance 
for peace in our time. 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, are you convinced that 
you will take in only three members instead 
of five, de spite the opposition? 
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The President. | believe that the deci- 
sion—the consensus decision will be for 
three, but I hope and believe that there will 
be a clear message that the door to NATO 
remains open. I know that there is support 
for Romania and for Slovenia, and I believe 
that they could well be strong candidates for 
future admission. And I think: there are other 
nations that might be as well. I think it’s im- 
portant that we not look at Europe as a three- 
or a five-nation operation, that this is the be- 
ginning of a process that I think will go on. 

Let me also emphasize that there are a 
lot of other nations that have been part of 
our Partnership For Peace. We are explicitly 
creating a political arm of that partnership, 
if you will, in the Euro-Atlantic Partnership 
Council. That has succeeded beyond any- 
body’s estimation. When the United States 
first proposed that, frankly, to be candid, 
even we thought—we never dreamed there 
would be that much interest in it, that so 
many countries would participate and that it 
would work as well as it has. I think that 
one of the reasons you have so many people 
in Bosnia today, so many countries, is be- 
cause of the way the Partnership For Peace 
has worked. 

So we are moving Europe’s democracies 
closer and closer together, and we'll continue 
to do it. And I don’t think that the difference 
of opinion we've had over how many to let 
in now should obscure the overwhelming 
unanimity of the fact that NATO should ex- 
pand, should take on new missions, and 
should maintain new alliances with Russia, 
with Ukraine, and with the members of the 
Partnership For Peace. 

Q. Mr. President, is there anything you've 
heard from this congressional delegation that 
causes you any concern about the U.S. Con- 
gress going along with this? Or is there any- 
thing that troubles you as far as them giving 
their approval? 

The President. Well, what they've done 
is they've just reminded that we've got to sell 
Congress on two things, and the two things 
are bound together. One is, Congress would 
have to agree to ratify an amendment to the 
NATO treaty putting in new members. And 
the second is that we would have to agree 
to pay our portion of the cost of integrating 
those new members. And they pointed out 
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to me, in no uncertain terms, that we’ve got 
a sales job to do, but we think we can do 
it. 

Q. Mr. President, the Russians have said 
that if former Soviet Republics are going to 
be admitted to NATO, they will have to reex- 
amine their relationship with the alliance, a 
clear message that they would oppose the 
Baltic States being new members. Will this 
summit, do you believe, send a clear message 
that when we say the door is open, it also 
includes Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia? 


The President. My position is that no Eu- 
ropean democracy should be excluded from 
ultimate consideration. And I have said 
that—I believe my personal position is that 
should apply to Russia as well, that any 
democratic country in Europe prepared to 
make NATO’s commitments, which includes 
recognizing the territorial integrity of every 
other democracy in Europe and every mem- 
ber of NATO and recognizing our mutual re- 
sponsibility for one another's security, that 
anyone should be considered. That’s always 
been the United States position, and that is 
mine. And I think it’s the—I believe that’s 
the position of every Republican and Demo- 
crat in this room. I believe it is. 

Q. Is there no chance that you will change 
your mind on three versus five? 


The President. My view on three versus 
five is based on the simple fact that NATO 
is a military as well as a political organization 
and we have to be quite disciplined in making 
judgments about who should come in to 
membership in terms of the obligations that 
they have to assume and their capacity to do 
it. I am very enthusiastic about the develop- 
ments that have taken place in Romania and 
Slovenia recently. I think the fact that they've 
resolved territorial difficulties, that the Ro- 
manians have taken two Hungarians into the 
Government and the cabinet, these things 
are extremely laudatory. I’m glad they want 
to be in NATO, and I think that they should 
get consideration. I just don’t think at this 
time that they should be admitted. That’s 
what I believe. And I think there are a lot 
of other countries who feel that. But we have 
to reach a consensus decision, and that’s 
where I think—I hope and believe that’s 
where we'll come out. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 6:43 p.m. at the 
Miguel Angel Hotel. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Jose Maria Aznar of 
Spain and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Madrid 


July 7, 1997 


Prime Minister Aznar. President Clinton 
and his family, at the invitation of Their Maj- 
esty, the King and Queen of Spain, have 
spent a few days in Mallorca. I hope they 
have been good days in Mallorca, a mini-holi- 
day. I had the opportunity to join them yes- 
terday, again at the invitation of His Majesty, 
the King. I think I was meant to torture 
President Clinton’s holiday for a few mo- 
ments, and we discussed at length a number 
of issues. 

It is my pleasure to officially welcome 
President Clinton and his delegation to Ma- 
drid. We have just had a meeting, a continu- 
ation of yesterday’s conversations, and the 
meeting was of tremendous interest. We 
talked about the summit which begins tomor- 
row in Madrid. I hope that this will represent 
a decisive contribution to security and peace 
in the world. We hope that is the case, and 
it will be if we engage in a constructive spirit, 
the spirit which presides the Atlantic alliance. 

Advances have been made in the negotia- 
tions for the internal reform of the alliance, 
and we have all made efforts to secure the 
necessary consensus on enlargement of the 
Atlantic alliance. Sufficient elements are in 
place so that the summit which begins tomor- 
row can be the point of departure for improv- 
ing the security and cooperation in the Atlan- 
tic alliance. And we hope that conversations 
can conclude soon on internal reform for the 
security and defense of Europe, proceed with 
enlargement and to sign the historic agree- 
ment between the Ukraine and Russia and 
Atlantic alliance. 

I’ve spoken to President Clinton. I told 
him that Spain hopes to achieve considerable 
advances during this summit, bearing in 
mind Spain’s Parliament decision on the ref- 
erendum on NATO. And we hope to join 
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the military command of NATO once the 
command is fully defined and our interests 
are safeguarded. President Clinton knows 
that Spain is deeply interested in having a 
positive outcome to this situation. 

We discussed bilaterally issues of common 
interest to us in other parts of the world. Our 
bilateral relations are excellent, I must say— 
relations between the United States and 
Spain. We already had an opportunity to talk 
a couple of months ago in Washington, and 
I hope that these conversations and this visit 
are a good example of how to engage in per- 
manent and fruitful dialog between the Unit- 
ed States and Spain. 

Thank you very much. And I give the floor 
to the President of the United States, Mr. 
Clinton. 

The President. Thank you very much. Mr. 
Prime Minister, it is wonderful to be back 
in Spain. And let me thank you again, along 
with the King and the Queen and the people 
of Spain, for the very warm hospitality that 
my family and I have experienced in 
Mallorca. And it is great to be back in Madrid 
and to be with you again. As you said, we 
had a very good visit in Washington in the 
springtime, and then we also saw each other 
in Paris when the NATO leaders met to forge 
our compact with Russia. 

The NATO Summit that begins tomorrow 
is a milestone in our work to adapt NATO 
to a new Europe and a new century, so that 
it can meet new security challenges, open the 
door to new members, reach out to new part- 
ners. This new mission for NATO is designed 
to secure a Europe that is undivided, demo- 
cratic, and at peace for the first time in his- 
tory. And it is very appropriate that Spain 
should be the host of this summit, because, 
after all, NATO last admitted a new member 
15 years ago, and that new member was 
Spain. 

When Spain joined NATO and the Europe 
Union, Spain strengthened both institutions 
and fortified its own newfound freedoms. 
Now it is one of democracy’s staunchest 
friends and NATO’s strongest leader. And let 
me say to you, we welcome Spain’s intention 
to take her full place in NATO's integrated 
military structure as we complete a new com- 
mand structure. 
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This will also greatly strengthen the bonds 
of our alliance. It will greatly strengthen our 
alliance, and along with the steps that we will 
take over the next 2 days, I am sure we will 
promote a greater sharing of responsibility 
between America and Europe as we try to 
create an even stronger partnership with 
richer democracies for a new century. 

Finally, Mr. Prime Minister, let me thank 
you again for hosting this summit and for the 
strong leadership you have shown in so many 
areas. I’m looking forward to the work ahead 
of us in the next couple of days and to the 
future we are trying to make together. 

Thank you very much. 


Elections in Mexico 

Q. Thank you very much for being here, 
and welcome here in Spain. I’m a reporter 
from Televisa, Let me ask you this in Span- 
ish, anyway, Mr. President. As you know, 
elections were held in Mexico yesterday. I'd 
like to know what your opinion and the Span- 
ish Prime Minister's opinion is with respect 
to Mr. Cardenas’ victory. To what extent do 
you think those elections might influence the 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico? 

The President. It’s interesting you ask this 
question because we have just discussed it, 
and I believe that the Prime Minister is a 
step ahead of me. He’s already called Presi- 
dent Zedillo, and they've had a visit. But we 
support the elections, and we support the ex- 
pression of popular will by the people of 
Mexico. The United States wants to be a 
good partner and a good friend. We share 
a long border. We share much common her- 
itage. We have many of the same problems 
with the narcotics and many of the same op- 
portunities with economic growth. And we 
believe that anything that adds to Mexico's 
strength as a democracy is good for our com- 
mon future. 

These elections, insofar as they gave the 
Mexican people an opportunity for the open, 
free expression of their will, are good for that 
relationship and good for the future. It 
doesn’t matter how they came out. That was 
for the Mexican people to decide. And we 
applaud that. 

Prime Minister Aznar. | have already 
congratulated President Zedillo’s election 
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yesterday. I have already mentioned this to 
President Clinton. For us, it is a source of 
satisfaction that the political process in Mex- 
ico, in terms of quality, has taken a step for- 
ward after yesterday's elections. The elec- 
tions were held in a very satisfactory way, 
and human rights were fully respected. 


NATO Participation 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
the French deciding not to add to the mili- 
tary structure—their own troops and so forth, 
as the Spanish have done? 

The President. Well, first of all, the Span- 
ish Government and the leader who was 
here, he certainly can speak for himself, but 
Spain has said that they want to be a part 
of the integrated military structure, but there 
are certain specifics we have to work out. 
And Spain should, obviously, take a very ag- 
gressive view of its own interest in trying to 
work through those things. And I have en- 
couraged all of our people to try to cooper- 
ate, to work it out in a way that is military 
defensible. That is, keep in mind, NATO is 
first and foremost a defense structure, and 
whatever we do has to make sense from a 
security point of view. But Spain is working 
through these issues. And I feel comfortable 
they will be worked through. 

Now, with regard to France, at least in the 
United States, these issues are quite well 
known. We believe that there should be a 
new NATO command structure. We believe 
that more of the command positions should 
be given over to Europe and to everybody 
that is in the command structure, including 
France, should France decide to do that. 

What we have said is that we do not be- 
lieve that the United States should give up 
one single command—the command of 
AFSOUTH it’s called—because that’s where 
the United States 6th Fleet is. And except 
for the position of our troops in Germany 
and Japan and South Korea, the 6th Fleet 
is our biggest asset beyond our borders and 
the major asset of AFSOUTH. But beyond 
that, we believe the French, if they join the 
military structure, should be involved in the 
command, and we want to support it. 

So I hope as soon as the summit is over, 
NATO can resume negotiations with the 
French and by the end of the year, both 
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Spain and France will be in the integrated 
command structure. They are very great 
countries; they should be in the command 
structure. 

Q. What are the Spanish caveats to joining 
the military structure? 

Prime Minister Aznar. | am maintaining 
the Spanish Government's favorable position 
to conclude the process of integration in the 
military structure. That is our Government's 
agreement. It is the majority consensus of 
Spain’s parliament. We have already taken 
a number of steps in that direction. I think 
things are going very well as regards the prior 
work for concluding the new command struc- 
ture. 

Spain, needless to say, has its own interests 
that have to be safeguarded, but these have 
been covered, more or less, by a general 
framework. There are some technical prob- 
lems that still have to be ironed out, but I 
think that with the impetus given by the Ma- 
drid Summit, between now and the end of 
the year, particularly in the month of Decem- 
ber, I think we can take the definitive deci- 
sion to join the full integrated military struc- 
ture, with all the consequences that entails, 
as Spain, which wants to shoulder its respon- 
sibilities and a country which wants to be 
present at a very ideal moment in history to 
contribute with its assets to peace and co- 
operation in the world, in the Atlantic, and 
particularly in the areas of interest to Spain. 

One last question, please. We are very 
pushed for time. I’m sorry. 

Q. A lot has been made of the United 
States position accepting just three countries. 
If a further enlargement took place, does 
Spain think that Spain’s interests have not 
been fulfilled? The three-country enlarge- 
ment is—if Spain is prepared to negotiate 
further, has Spain’s position been strength- 
ened within the Atlantic alliance? 

This is a step forward—I'll ask a specific 
question. If Spain does not join the full inte- 
grated military structure, will a new com- 
mand structure—if it doesn’t achieve a new 
command structure, will it be disappointed? 

The President. That’s your question. 

Prime Minister Aznar. I’m convinced 
things will move along the lines I mentioned 
just a few moments ago. I think within a few 
months, Spain will be in the integrated mili- 
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tary structure. That is in Spain’s interest, in 
the Atlantic alliance’s interest. I did say there 
were some technical difficulties that have to 
be ironed out, and they will be ironed out. 

As regards enlargement, can I just say that 
we will make every effort to arrive at a con- 
sensus with regard to enlargement, and that 
consensus will ensure that the summit is a 
milestone, a success in terms of cooperation 
and security. 

The President. If I could just add to what 
Prime Minister Aznar said, we believe that 
the NATO doors should remain open. We 
do not believe we should close the doors on 
the aspirations of any democracy in Europe. 

As regards Romania and Slovenia, we ap- 
plaud the work they have done in embracing 
democracy and in showing a willingness to 
share the responsibilities of preserving the 
peace in the future and resolving border dis- 
putes and ethnic difficulties. These things are 
to be applauded. And we do not believe they 
should be told that they can never be in 
NATO or that it would be decades upon dec- 
ades. We believe, however, that each particu- 
lar decision that should be made should be 
based on the military as well as the political 
imperatives of assuming the responsibilities 
of membership. 

But nothing the United States has said 
should be viewed in any way as a negative 
for the future prospects of either of these 
countries or others as well. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, do you expect the 
NATO Summit to change the rules of en- 
gagement for the SFOR troops in Bosnia to 
permit a more aggressive effort to capture 
war criminals? And a related question, is 
there a plan by, or have the CIA and special 
forces put together a plan that would lead 
to the apprehension of Mr. Karadzic? 

The President. | think the—you've asked 
me two questions, and I will give what I be- 
lieve is an appropriate answer. The War 
Crimes Tribunal is a part of the Dayton 
agreement, and we believe everyone should 
support the Dayton agreement in all its parts, 
including that one. We have, and insofar as 
it’s been free to operate, I think it has been 
a positive force. And I think it should con- 
tinue to do so, and I believe we should sup- 
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port it in all ways that are appropriate. So 
that is what I would say about that. 

I do not expect there to be a statement 
here explicitly dealing with the rules of en- 
gagement. I think we will have a statement 
about Bosnia which will make it clear that 
all of us believe—and we just had a discus- 
sion about this, and we discussed it before 
in Mallorca—we believe that we have to do 
more to implement every element of Dayton. 
I think a lot of us are impatient that perhaps 
even we have not done as much as we should 
have on all of the elements of Dayton. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: Prime Minister Aznar spoke at 8:43 p.m. 
in the Residence at the Moncloa Palace. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Bosnia Serb 
leader Radovan Karadzic. A portion of these re- 
marks could not be verified because the tape was 
incomplete. 


Executive Order 13054—Eligibility 
of Certain Overseas Employees for 
Noncompetitive Appointments 

July 7, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including sections 3301 
and 3302 of title 5 and section 301 of title 
3 of the United States Code, and in order 
to permit certain overseas employees to ac- 
quire competitive status upon returning to 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. A United States citizen who is 
a family member of a Federal civilian em- 
ployee and who has separated from Federal 
service to accept employment with the 
American Institute in Taiwan pursuant to 
section 11 of Public Law 96-8 (93 Stat. 18, 
22 U.S.C. 3310(a)) may be appointed non- 
competitively, in accordance with Executive 
Order 12721 and implementing regulations 
of the Office of Personnel Management, to 
a competitive service position in the execu- 
tive branch, provided such family member 
meets the qualifications and other require- 
ments established by the Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management, including an 
appropriate period of satisfactory overseas 
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employment with the American Institute in 
Taiwan. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management shall prescribe such reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to implement 
this order. 

Sec. 3. This order shall be effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 7, 1997. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., July 9, 1997] 


NoTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 8, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on July 10. 


Remarks Prepared for Delivery to 
the North Atlantic Council in Madrid 
July 8, 1997 


Mr. Secretary General; Prime Minister 
Aznar; fellow leaders. First I would like to 
thank Prime Minister Aznar for his hospi- 
tality in hosting this important meeting. I am 
also very pleased to be joined in Madrid by 
leading Members of our Congress, from both 
Houses and both parties. 

Three and a half years ago in Brussels, we 
began to construct a new NATO for a new 
Europe, taking on new missions and new 
partners. Part of that effort included changes 
in NATO’s command structure. I want to 
confirm my belief that we will make the alli- 
ance stronger by continuing to develop the 
European Security and Defense Identity and 
giving Europe a greater role within NATO. 
By working toward a simplified, more effi- 
cient military command structure, we will be 
better able to meet the demands of new mis- 
sions. 

In this regard, I welcome Spain’s intention 
to fully integrate into NATO’s military com- 
mand. And I truly hope that in the very near 
future France will join a reformed command 
structure on terms acceptable to France and 
consistent with the military effectiveness of 
the alliance. 

With respect to enlargement, I believe we 
should make our alliance broader by inviting 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic 
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into NATO, for the following reasons. Over 
the past 7 years, these are the countries that 
have prove -d their readiness to join us at this 
table. While their work is still in progress, 
they have met the highest standards of demo- 
cratic and market reform. They have now 
pursued those reforms long enough to give 
us confidence they are irreversible, just as 
our offer of NATO membership is irrevers- 
ible. It is important to remember that fact 
when we make our decision. There is no 
precedent for removing or disinviting mem- 
bers from the alliance. 

Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic 
have settled outstanding disputes with their 
neighbors. They have established civilian 
control of their armed forces and shown that 
they are prepared to meet the stiff military 
requirements NATO demands. I believe we 
can afford the cost to ourselves of adding 
these three countries to NATO’s strength. 

I also believe that these three countries’ 
smooth and successful integration will create 
momentum for others to follow. Today, we 
must commit to keep the door of this alliance 
open to all those ready to meet the respon- 
sibilities of membership. I believe we should 
exclude no European democracy. There are 
other states that are close to being fully quali- 
fied to join. When they are ready and the 
time is right, I believe we should welcome 
them. 

We should not discount the other steps 
that NATO is taking with its partners. To- 
morrow we will hold the first summit-level 
meeting of the Euro-Atlantic Partnership 
Council. I am sure that every one of us is 
happily surprised by just how successful the 
Partnership For Peace has been in enabling 
more than two dozen countries to work close- 
ly with NATO. The new Euro-Atlantic Part- 
nership Council will give these countries a 
forum for deeper consultations with the alli- 
ance and greater participation in decision- 
making for operations to which they contrib- 
ute. The enhancement of the Partnership 
For Peace will also speed countries along the 
road to eligibility for NATO membership. 

To conclude, Mr. Secretary General, our 
position is that we should decide today to 
admit three countries to the alliance. Since 
this is an irreversible step, we should offer 
membership to those countries that are irre- 
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versibly committed to democratic reforms, 
while keeping the door firmly open to the 
admission of other countries in the future. 


Note: The President spoke to the North Atlantic 
Council at approximately 11 a.m. at the Juan Car- 
los Conference Center. A transcript of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks was not available. This item fol- 
lowed the advanced text released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary. 


Memorandum on the John D. 
Dingell Department of Veterans 
Affairs Medical Center 


July 8, 1997 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs 

Subject: John D. Dingell Department of 
Veterans Affairs Medical Center 

A veteran of World War II, a local pros- 
ecutor, and since 1955, representing the peo- 
ple of Michigan in the Congress, John D. 
Dingell has served his country and his State 
with distinction for over 50 years. Further- 
more, throughout his career Congressman 
Dingell has championed both quality health 
care and veterans’ rights. I therefore take 
great pleasure in honoring Congressman 
Dingell by naming the VA Medical Center 
in Detroit after him. 

Thus, in recognition of Congressman Din- 
gell’s leadership and exemplary service to our 
country, I direct that the VA facility located 
at 4646 John R. in Detroit, Michigan, here- 
after be known as the John D. Dingell De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center. 
You are directed to take such further actions 
as necessary to effect the naming of this facil- 
ity for Congressman Dingell. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks to the American 
Community at the United States 
Embassy in Madrid 

July 8, 1997 


Thank you. Thank you very much, ladies 
and gentlemen. I thank all of you for being 
here, for all the service that you have given 
either through this Embassy or through our 
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NATO mission. Whether you are an Amer- 
ican working for some branch of the United 
States Government or a foreign national who 
has contributed to our success here, we’re 
very grateful to you. 

And I thank those of you who have brought 
your children. I thank you for doing that be- 
cause, after all, what we are celebrating today 
are actions taken to make the future of these 
children more secure, more rich, more full 
of promise, more dependent upon their own 
abilities and not the whims of some dictator 
who would seek to advance the cause of his 
or her power at the expense of their dreams. 
So I'm very, very glad to see all of you here 
today. 

Let me begin by thanking our delegation. 
I thank Secretary Albright for bringing her 
personal life story and her vision into her 
work every day. I thank Secretary Cohen for 
his leadership at the Defense Department 
and for helping us to prove that our politics 
can still stop at the water’s edge and we can 
work across party lines to do what's right for 
America. 

I thank the members of this distinguished 
congressional delegation: the chairman of the 
delegation, Senator Roth, who spoke today 
on behalf of parliamentarians in all the 
NATO countries; Senator Biden, who had to 
leave; Senator Mikulski; Senator Smith; and 
Congressmen Gilman, Solomon, Gejdenson 
and Sisisky. I thank them for coming, Mem- 
bers of both parties in both Houses of Con- 
gress, proving that we are united on this 
issue. 

Let me also say a special word of thanks 
to our distinguished Ambassador, Dick Gard- 
ner, for the fine job he has done here for 
the last 4 years. He and Danielle have done 
very well, and we will always be grateful for 
their service. I also thank them for their as- 
tonishing hospitality to me, to Hillary, to our 
family, and to many others who have come 
to Spain in search of peace and beauty—and 
just being happy tourists. We’re very grateful 
to you for all that you've done. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Ambassador Hunter and the NATO mission 
for all they have done to make this a success. 
All of you know what happened today. We 
bridged a chasm in history and began a jour- 
ney to a new Europe and a new century by 
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inviting Poland, the Czech Republic, and 
Hungary to join NATO and making clear that 
the door is open for others to follow. 

We have taken a giant stride in our efforts 
to create a Europe that is undivided, demo- 
cratic, and at peace literally for the first time 
since the rise of the nation-state on the Euro- 
pean continent. There has never been a time 
when the entire continent was not divided, 
was democratic, and was at peace. All three 
conditions have never prevailed on this con- 
tinent at the same time. We have a chance 
to make it so now. It’s a result of hard work 
by all the members of the alliance. This is 
not an American achievement; this is a 
NATO achievement. Every country had its 
say. The statement we released today and the 
decision we made was a genuine consensus 
effort. And I am profoundly grateful to all 


of my fellow world leaders who are part of 


NATO. 

I also would say to the people of Poland 
and Hungary and the Czech Republic, your 
heroism made this day possible. Through 
long years of darkness, you kept alive the 
hope of freedom. I still remember the Hun- 
garian Uprising of 1956, the Prague Spring 
of 1968, the Gdansk Shipyards in 1981. But 
we also appreciate the fact that when these 
three nations threw off the shackles of tyr- 
anny, they embraced democracy and toler- 
ance. They devoted themselves to reforming 
their economies and their societies, to set- 
tling age-old disputes with their neighbors. 
They have done the hard work of freedom 
now for over 7 years, and they have proved 
that they are ready to share in the full respon- 
sibility of NATO membership. 

They have also set an extraordinary exam- 
ple for the other new democracies of Central 
and Eastern Europe. From the northwest to 
the southeast corner of Europe, we see other 
countries now engaged in partnerships with 
us through the Partnership For Peace, also 
interested in being considered for NATO 
membership. These three nations have paved 
the way for others to follow. They have paved 
the way by showing that with a long-term 
commitment to strengthening democracy 
and reforming an economy, to settling an- 
cient quarrels, a nation can become a full 
partner in that free, peaceful, undivided Eu- 
rope. And I am very grateful. 
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We actually did three things here. First, 
we made NATO stronger by taking in new 
members and making clear that others will 
be allowed to come in the future. And we 
will continue to work to make sure we can 
meet the challenges of tomorrow. Second, 
we're working to adapt NATO internally to 
meet the new challenges of tomorrow, not 
the old ones of yesterday. And there will be 
more responsibility for Europeans in a sepa- 
rate security defense initiative. The third 
thing we're doing is reaching out to have 
more partners. You know we signed this his- 
toric agreement with Russia. Tomorrow 
there will be another historic signing with 
Ukraine. We have over two dozen countries 
in the Partnership For Peace that are work- 
ing with us in Bosnia and in other ways, and 
they will be permitted to have a political arm 
through a partnership council that will give 
them a greater say over decisions that they 
will be expected to participate in. 

This is a very great day, not only for Eu- 
rope and the United States, not simply for 
NATO but, indeed, for the cause of freedom 
in the aftermath of the cold war. And every 
one of you who had anything to do with it, 
and every one of you who has a child with 
a big stake in it, should be very happy and 
very proud. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:05 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to U.S. Ambassador to Spain 
Richard N. Gardner and his wife, Danielle; and 
U.S. Ambassador to NATO Robert E. Hunter. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Cyprus 
July 8, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 
In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you this report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question. The previous submis- 
sion covered progress through March 31, 
1997. The current submission covers the pe- 
riod April 1, 1997, through May 31, 1997. 
During this reporting period, I was par- 
ticularly pleased by the decisions taken by 
the Governments of Cyprus and Turkey to 
observe moratoriums on flights over Cyprus. 
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In April, the Government of Cyprus an- 
nounced that it would not invite Greek air- 
craft to overfly Cyprus during a joint military 
exercise in May. It also indicated no other 
overflights are planned at this time. Turkey, 
later, decided to refrain from overflying Cy- 
prus as long as Greece does not. As I noted 
in my last letter to you, these actions should 
he ‘Ip lessen regional tensions and contribute 
to a proper climate for negotiations. 

I was also encouraged by the effective ac- 
tion taken against extremists on both sides 
of the island when they attempted to disrupt 
a concert in May. The event proceeded with- 
out incident and the two communities mixed 
freely together in a very positive atmosphere. 

Finally, although it did not occur during 
this reporting period, the appointment June 
4 of Richard Holbrooke as my Special Presi- 
dential Emissary for Cyprus reflects our 
strong and continued commitment to pro- 
moting Cyprus re conciliation efforts. The 
Special Presidential Emissary will lead our 


Cyprus diplomacy and I will inform you of 


his activities in upcoming reports. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This letter was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 9. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Luxembourg-United States 
Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty and 
Documentation 


July 8, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg on Mutual Legal Assistance in 
Criminal Matters, signed at Washington on 


March 13, 1997, and a related exchange of 
notes. I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 


State with respect to the Treaty. 
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The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties that the Unit- 
ed States is negotiating in order to counter 
criminal activity more effectively. The Treaty 
should be an effective tool to assist in the 
prosecution of a wide variety of modem 
criminals, including those involved in drug 
trafficking, terrorism, other violent crime, 
and money laundering, fiscal fraud, and other 

“white-collar” crime. The Treaty is self-exe- 
cuting. 

The treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
taking testimony or statements of persons; 
providing documents, records, and articles of 
evidence; transferring persons in custody for 
testimony or other purposes; locating or 
identifying persons and items; serving docu- 
ments; executing requests for searches and 
seizures; immobilizing assets; assisting in pro- 
ceedings related to forfeiture and restitution; 
and rendering any other form of assistance 
not prohibited by the laws of the Requested 
State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 8, 1997. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 9. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Luxembourg-United States 
Extradition Treaty 


July 8, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Extradition Treaty between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, signed at Washington 
on October 1, 1996. 

In addition, I transmit, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. As the 
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report explains, the Treaty will not require 
implementing legislation. 

The provisions in this Treaty follow gen- 
erally the form and content of extradition 
treaties recently concluded by the United 
States. 

This Treaty will, upon entry into force, en- 
hance cooperation between the law enforce- 
ment communities of both countries, and 
thereby make a significant contribution to 
international law enforcement efforts. It will 
supersede, with certain noted exceptions, the 
Extradition Treaty between the United 


States of America and the Grand Duchy of 


Luxembourg signed at Berlin on October 29, 
1883, and the Supplementary Extradition 
Convention between the United States and 
Luxembourg signed at Luxembourg on April 
24, 1935. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 8, 1997. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 9. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Poland-United States Mutual 
Legal Assistance Treaty 

July 8, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Poland 
on Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Mat- 
ters, signed at Washington on July 10, 1996. 
I transmit also, for the information of the 


Senate, the report of the Department of 


State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter criminal activity more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to as- 


sist in the prosecution of a wide variety of 


crimes, including “white-collar” crime and 
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drug trafficking offenses. The Treaty is self- 
executing. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
taking of testimony or statements of persons; 
providing documents, records, and articles of 
evidence; serving documents; locating or 
identifying persons or items; transferring 
persons in custody for testimony or other 
purposes; executing requests for searches 
and seizures; assisting in proceedings related 
to immobilization and forfeiture of assets, 
restitution to the victims of crime, and collec- 
tion of fines; and any other form of assistance 
not prohibited by the laws of the Requested 
State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 8, 1997. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 9. 


Remarks at the Signing Ceremony 
for the NATO-Ukraine Charter in 
Madrid 

July 9, 1997 


Secretary General, fellow leaders, ladies 
and gentlemen. From the four quarters of 
our alliance, we have come to Madrid to 
build a new Europe, where old divides are 
bridged by new ties of friendship and co- 
operation, where we recognize no spheres of 
influence but instead the influence of shared 
ideals. 

Today we take another step toward that 
new Europe with the signing of this charter 
between a new NATO and a democratic 
Ukraine. From the moment we declared this 
goal last fall, all have worked hard toward 
this day. I thank President Kuchma for his 
vision and courage in leading his great nation 
down the path of reform. I also thank Sec- 
retary General Solana for his efforts on be- 
half of our alliance. 

This charter launches a closer relationship 
between NATO and Ukraine that will benefit 
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both. It lays a foundation for consultation and 
cooperation. It welcomes Ukraine as our 
partner in building an undivided Europe. 

Over the last 2 months, Ukraine’s bold 
steps have made this continent more stable 
and more secure through its treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation with Russia, its border 
agreement with Romania, its declaration of 
reconciliation with Poland. Now an open dia- 
log and joint activities with NATO will help 
Ukraine solidify reform and strengthen sta- 
bility throughout Europe. 

This charter reflects and reinforces the 
way this continent has changed. Ukraine has 
emerged from a century of struggle to pursue 
the highest standards of dignity and freedom. 
It is tackling tough economic reform. It has 
been a leader in reducing the nuclear danger. 
It has embarked on a course of peaceful inte- 
gration with the community of democracies. 
NATO also has evolved to meet these new 
times with new missions, new members, a 
stronger Partnership For Peace, and now 
new partners, with Russia and, of course, 
today with Ukraine. 

Today, Europe's security is not a matter 
of competition but of cooperation on behalf 
of common goals. It is natural for Ukraine 
to reach out to NATO and for NATO to do 
the same, helping to secure Ukraine firmly 
in the heart of a new, undivided democratic 
Europe. 

May the charter we sign today be just the 
opening page in a long history of unity, part- 
nership, and peace that NATO and Ukraine 
will write together. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:35 a.m. at the 
Palacio Municipal de Congresos. In his remarks, 
he referred to NATO Secretary General Javier 
Solana and President Leonid Kuchma of Ukraine. 
As part of the transcript of the President's re- 
marks, the Office of the Press Secretary also made 
available the remarks of Prime Minister Aznar of 
Spain, NATO Secretary General Solana, and 
President Kuchma of Ukraine. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 
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The President’s News Conference in 


Madrid 
July 9, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Good afternoon. Ladies and gentlemen, | 
will try to abbreviate my opening statement 
and get right to the questions, because Presi- 
dent Aznar has delayed his press conference 
so we could do this one first. 

Let me begin by thanking the President, 
Mr. Aznar, the Government of Spain and the 
people of Spain for a truly remarkable 2 days 
here in Madrid. I compliment his leadership. 
And also, since we are in Spain, I think I 
should especially say that I believe every 
leader of a NATO country considers the job 
that Secretary General Solana has done in 
managing this historic transformation to be 
truly remarkable. So the people of Spain have 
a great deal to be proud of in terms of their 
world leadership over the last 2 days. 

This was a unique conference. There have 
been conferences of great powers in Europe 
many times before, but today, with our meet- 
ing of the Euro-Atlantic Partnership Council, 
we had 44 nations, big and small, new de- 
mocracies and established ones, meeting to 
chart a common future of freedom and secu- 
rity, not large powers riding the destiny of 
small ones without regard to the impact of 
their decisions on ordinary citizens but na- 
tions dismantling blocs of power, building 
lines of partnership and bridges to the future. 

Many tongues were spoken at our table 
today, but the language was the same, the 
language of democracy and the pursuit of a 
common dream of a Europe undivided, free, 
and at peace. NATO is at the heart of that 
vision. 

What happened here this week represents 
a lot of work over the last 3% years. Yester- 
day we made NATO stronger and ready to 
meet challenges of a new century by further 
streamlining its command structure and giv- 
ing Europe a greater security role within 
NATO. 

Then in an historic turning point, we ex- 
tended invitations to new members for the 
first time since Spain joined NATO 15 years 
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ago, and we opened the door to other mem- 
bers in the future. Today we strengthened 
our ties to NATO’s partners for peace and 
continued to reach out to a new one with 
the agreement with Ukraine. Together, with 
the historic NATO-Russia Founding Act in 
Paris this spring, we now see a new and 
broader and deeper alliance. 

Let me say, as an American, I was very 
pleased to be joined by a bipartisan delega- 
tion of our Congress from both Houses and 
very pleased that Senator Roth was the 
spokesperson for the parliamentarians from 
all the NATO countries yesterday, supporting 
our expansion decisions. 

Next year, I will ask the United States Sen- 
ate to ratify changes to the treaty governing 
NATO so that we can bring in the new mem- 
bers by the 50th anniversary of NATO i 
1999. I hope this week and the publicity it 
has received back home in America will help 
to stimulate discussion and debate among the 
American people about this historic decision. 
And I hope that when the American people 
hear the arguments, they, too, will strongly 
support the enlargement of NATO. 

This is going to make all of us stronger 
and more secure. The new allies will help 
us to better defend the territory of members 
and reduce the chances that any of the terri- 
tory will be violated. Bringing in new mem- 
bers will help to lock in the gains of democ- 
racy in those countries and the free-market 
gains they are already achieving. The exam- 
ple of these new members will he Ip to en- 
courage others to aspire to membership and 
to continue their democratic reforms and 
their efforts to settle disputes with their 
neighbors. Finally, it will help to erase the 
artificial line drawn across Europe by Stalin 
after World War II. 

NATO enlargement, however, will not be 
cost or risk free. No important decision ever 
is. But for the American people, clearly the 
cost will be far less in lives and money to 
expand the bounds of democracy and secu- 
rity than it would be if we had to involve 
our people in another conflict in Europe. 

Tomorrow I am going to Poland to talk 
about the new responsibilities new members 
must undertake to keep NATO the strongest 
alliance in the world. Then on Friday, I will 
go on to Bucharest, Romania, to make clear 
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to the people of that country and of the other 
emerging democracies that the door to this 
alliance and to partnership with the West is 
open, that we are determined to help them 
walk through it if they can stay on the path 
of freedom and reform. 

For too much of our century, Europe has 
been divided by trenches and walls. In two 
world wars and a cold war, there was a ter- 
rible toll in lives and treasure. The work we 
have done this week will help to build stabil- 
ity and peace in Europe for the coming cen- 
tury. It will make it also far less likely that 
the sons and daughters of the United States 
will be called upon again to fight and die 
for the freedom of the people of Europe be- 
cause today, and in the years past, we have 
worked hard to preserve it in peace. 

Thank you very much. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. 
Bosnia 

Q. Mr. President, Radovan Karadzic con- 
tinues to stir up trouble in Bosnia to the point 
of endangering the new President there and 
the democratically elected government. Do 
you think that NATO peacekeepers should 
aggressively pursue him? Would you favor 
some kind of paramilitary operation to appre- 
hend him? 

The President. First, let me say we sup- 
port Mrs. Plavsic and what she’s trying to 
do. We oppose the unconstitutional efforts 
to restrict her authority. We appreciate the 
fact that even though we don’t agree on ev- 
erything, she has stated her adherence to the 
Dayton accords and has tried to follow them. 

Second, we believe that Mr. Karadzic and 
all the other indicted people who have been 
accused of war crimes should be arrested and 
subject to trial. 

Third, in terms of the SFOR members 
themselves, clearly our mandate is to arrest 
people who have been accused of war crimes 
and turn them over for trial, if that can be 
done in the course of fulfilling our other du- 
ties and if the commanders on the ground 
believe the risk is appropriate. As to whether 
anything beyond that could or should be 
done, I think it would be inappropriate for 
me to comment at this time. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, 
International]. 


United Press 
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Proposed Tobacco Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, your people at the 
White House have put out the word that the 
FDA part of the tobacco deal is unaccept- 
able. Are you going to block it? 

The President. Let me restate my posi- 
tion, then specifically answer your question. 
I am concerned about one thing only, the 
health of the people of the United States and, 
in particular, our children. Secondly, I want 
to applaud again the attorneys general, the 
public health advocates, and the others who 
negotiated this settlement. There are a lot 
of really important, good things in it. 

I have reached only one conclusion about 
the settlement in terms of what has to be 
changed. That portion that restricts the judg- 
ment—the jurisdiction of the FDA in terms 
of limiting tobacco content in cigarettes or 
banning it outright—nicotine content—or 
banning it outright because some black mar- 
ket might be created, 
totally 


it seems to me is a 
unreasonable restriction. What is a 


black market, after all, the one percent pene- 


tration of the market, a 3 percent penetration 
of the market? Would we deny the FDA the 
right to protect 100 percent of our children 
because there might be a few black-market 
cigarettes around? I think that’s unreason- 
able. 

I have reached no final judgment about 
anything else, but I do think that is a change 
that ought to be made, and I cannot believe 
that the tobacco companies or others would 
bring down the entire settlement over that. 
I have not reached a final decision on any- 
thing else. 

Rita [Rita Braver, CBS News]? 

1996 Campaign Financing 

Q. Mr. President, while we we’ve been 
over here there have been reports that you 
personally intervened with the Democratic 
National Committee to get John Huang hired 
as a fundraiser. I wonder what you could tell 
us about any activities that you had involving 
John Huang, why you felt so strongly about 
him, and what, in retrospect, do you think 
of that? 

The President. | can only tell you what 
I recall about that. I believe that John Huang, 
at some point when I saw him in 1995, ex- 
pressed an interest in going to work to try 
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to help raise money for the Democratic 
Party, and I think I may have said to someone 
that he wanted to go to work for the DNC. 
And I think it was—he said that to me, and 
I relayed that to someone. I don’t remember 
who I said it to, but I do believe I did say 
that to someone. And I wish I could tell you 
more; that’s all I know about it. 

Q. Why were you so—[inaudible]. 

The President. Well, 1 had known him 
for—first of all, most people don’t volunteer 
to help you raise money in this world; it’s 
normally an onerous task. And so if anybody 
volunteered, I would have referred virtually 
anybody's name to the party. But I had had 
some acquaintance with him for several 
years, going back to my service as Governor, 
so I knew who he was. 


NATO Expansion 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. French 
President Chirac earlier today suggested that 
France was not going to spend any money 
to expand NATO. He said that the new mem- 
bers should pay the bill themselves, which 
raises two interesting questions. If France 
isn’t going to spend any money to expand 
NATO, why should the United States tax- 
payers be forced to spend what probably 
would be a few billion dollars over the next 
decade or so to expand NATO? 

And the second related question is, these 
new countries are relatively poor and have 
limited hard currency. Why should the Unit- 
ed States and the other NATO allies be en- 
couraging them now to spend their limited 
resources for high-tech weaponry, which may 
be good for U.S. and European defense con- 
tractors but probably could be used more ef- 
fectively to develop their own economic in- 
frastructure, espe cially at a time when you, 
yourself say there is not serious external 
threat to these countries? 

The President. Well, first of all, the weap- 
ons they would have to buy would be condi- 
tioned more than anything else on what kinds 
of missions they believe they will be called 
upon to undertake. If they, for example, are 
sending their troops to Bosnia, if there is 
some future Bosnia or some other peace- 
keeping role, as NATO troops, we would 
want them to be as well-armed as possible 

protect themselves. That doesn’t mean 
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they have to buy the most expensive weapons 
to do everything in the world, but it does 
mean that if they're going to undertake the 
projected missions of NATO, they would 
need to be appropriately trained and armed. 

Secondly, one of the things that I believe 
that I noted at this meeting was that there 
had not been a great deal of work done in 
many countries about what the costs were. 
I think some people in the United States 
have grossly overestimated the costs of 
NATO expansion. I do believe that the na- 
tions involved should pay most of the costs 
themselves. But it’s not just a question of 
that. There will be joint training to be done, 
just like there is in the Partnership For 
Peace, but it will be conducted at a higher 
level. There will be joint planning to be done. 
So a lot of the costs that would be bome 
would be extra activities for the armed forces 
that are already there from these countries. 

And then there will be some infrastructure 
that will have to be built in the countries 
of members so that we can have what is 
called, interoperability. And I would expect 
that these costs will be modest for all coun- 
tries, but I would think that the Europeans 
and the United States and Canada will have 
modest costs that we will bear. And I think 
most of the costs will be borne by the mem- 
ber states. It was up to them to make that 
judgment. 

I think, if you take—let’s just take the 
Czech Republic. President Havel, I think, is 
widely recognized as an apostle of peace and 
is someone who’s interested in all the kinds 
of domestic concerns to improve the quality 
of life in the Czech Republic that you would 
expect. To have a modest but strong defense 
is a precondition, I believe, over the long run, 
for Europe avoiding the kind of instabilities 
that could undermine the quality of life. So 
I think as long as—we’re not talking about 
getting into an arms race or bankrupting their 
budgets, and these were judgments that they 
were all in a position to make. 

I will say this. One of the things that I 
think animated our decisions on how many 
countries should come in and when, is that 
we want countries to be able to do this and 
afford to do it without undermining quality 
of life at home, because the public in those 
countries has to continue to support both de- 
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mocracy and free market reforms and en- 
gagement, constructive engagement with 
other nations. 


1996 Campaign Financing 


Q. Mr. President, yesterday when some of 
your aides were asked about allegations 
raised at the Thompson committee hearings 
about China still possibly being engaged in 
attempts to manipulate U.S. elections, their 
response was that because this was under in- 
vestigation, it’s inappropriate to comment. 
While reasonable, this response is also in 
some ways quite unsatisfying because this is 
a very serious allegation. It’s difficult to be- 
lieve that the White House does not have 
concerns and opinions. So I’m taking the 
question once again to you, to the top. Do 
you have knowledge of this, or at the very 
least, do you have concerns that these allega- 
tions have been raised? 

The President. Well, as I have said before 
and I will say again, I have no knowledge 
of it. I do not know whether it is true or 
not. Therefore, since I don’t know, it can’t 
in any way and shouldn't affect the larger, 
long-term strategic interests of the American 
people and our foreign policy. 

However, it is a serious charge. If any 
country—any country—sought to influence 
policy through illegal means, including illegal 
campaign contributions to the people run- 
ning for President or people in the Congress, 
it would be wrong and a matter of serious 
concern. But I simply don’t know. And I 
think we have to let the investigation play 
itself out. As you did, all I know is what was 
said yesterday. I heard the assertion that this 
was continuing, and I heard others say that 
they did not believe the evidence supported 
that conclusion, and I just don’t know. 

So what I have said and what I expect is 
the most vigorous possible investigation by 
the Justice Department. And let’s get the 
facts, and when we have the facts we will 
act in an appropriate fashion. 

Yes? And then I'll take a couple of foreign 
journalists in a moment. 


NATO Expansion 


Q. Mr. President, NATO expansion has 
critics in the United States and not only on 
the grounds of costs; some say it risks isolat- 
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ing Russia or weakening and diluting the 
western alliance. Do you feel the need to 
launch a public relations campaign in the 
United States on behalf of this initiative, and 
if so, what will you do? 

The President. Well, 1 think a lot of our 
campaign has already begun. Because of the 
widespread awareness at home because all 
of you are here and telling them at home 
what we just did, I think that a lot of the 
work has begun. But I do think, yes, that 
we all have a job to do, as Senator Roth said 
yesterday, but I and our administration have 
a job to do with the American people and 
with the United States Congress. 

I disagree that we are isolating Russia. You 
can only believe we're isolating Russia if you 
believe that the great power, territorial poli- 
tics of the 20th century will dominate the 
21st century and if you believe that NATO 
is inhere ently antagonistic to Russia's interests 
and that Russia inherently will have to try 
to exercise greater te rritorial domination in 
the next few years than it has in the last few. 
I dispute that. 

I believe that enlightened self-interest, as 
well as shared values, will compel countries 
to define their greatness in more constructive 
ways. And the threats that we will share that 
will be genuine threats to our security will 
compel us to cooperate in more constructive 
ways. Therefore, I think the fact that we had 
the NATO-Russia agreement first, that I 
went to Helsinki to see President Yeltsin be- 
fore we actually even went—finalized where 
we were going with this—we got that done 
first, and we met in Paris and signed the 
agreement—it shows that NATO wants a 
constructive partnership with Russia as with 
all other democratic countries. 

Yes, go ahead, Peter [Peter Maer, NBC 
Mutual Radio]. 


Nuclear Weapons and the Republics of 
the Former Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, the recent arrest in 
Miami of three Lithuanian nationals accused 
of offering to smuggle nuclear weapons to 
U.S. Customs agents, unbeknownst to them 
at the time, has raised new questions about 
the security and stability of the nuclear hold- 
ings of the former Soviet Union. What is your 
analysis of it, especially in light of the deci- 
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sions that have been taken here over the past 
couple of days? How secure, how stable are 
the nuclear holdings of the former Soviet 
Union? 

The President. 1 think on balance, they 
have made great progress in the last few 
years. You know this because we've talked 
about it a lot over the last few years, but 
we have spent a lot of time working with the 
Russians both to try to bring all the nuclear 
weapons and materials into a more con- 
centrated area and get them out of the other 
Republics of the former Soviet Union and 
also to try to increase the safety of the mate- 
rials. And the Russians have been quite con- 
structive in our cooperation, and we've made 
a lot of progress. 

The first thing I asked when I saw that 
story about the arrest was whether or not 
they could have delivered the goods they 
were promising, which we don’t know. Keep 
in mind, we have-—our European friends, 
and Germany especially, a few years ago 
made a lot of arrests of people who were 
coming out of Russia with what they thought 
were nuclear materials, but none of them, 
as far as I know, could have been converted 
into weapons. That is, they were nuclear-re- 
lated materials from sites that people got 
away with, but the actual material that could 
be turned into a weapon was under sufficient 
security control that it wasn’t out. 

We may not live in a zero-risk world, but 
I do believe we're doing well. And we will 
have to investigate this thoroughly to try to 
trace it back if there was a breakdown some- 
where and, if so, what we have to do about 
it. But let me say, you just made the case 
for why I believe that we need to view our 
national interests in the same way. Obviously, 
the Russians and we here have the same in- 
terest. The Lithuanians have the same inter- 
est. Nobody wants this to be done. This is 
a violation of every nation’s self-interest. 

Yes, Mara [Mara Liasson, National Public 
Radio]. 


Medicare 


Q. [Inaudible |—said that you would con- 
sider means-testing Medicare only in the 
context of long-term structural reform of the 
program, and now your advisers say you 
might be reconsidering to accept it in the 
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context of this budget agreement. Why the 
shift in your thinking? 

The President. Well, I think on the mer- 
its, means-testing—as the population ages 
and as we continue to have an unconscion- 
ably high percentage of children living in 
poverty, you have to have help from society 
as a whole. We will have to look at means- 
testing generally. I have never been opposed 
to means-testing Medicare. 

Now, one of the things I have said—let 
me reiterate here, the Senate committee and 
then the Senate as a whole deserves a lot 
of credit for looking to the long-term future 
of the country and trying to deal early with 
the impact of the aging of the population on 
one of our most important systems, Medi- 
care. And I think that we have a responsibil- 
ity to respond to that, and I intend to. But 
I'd like to make just two points. 

Number one is, if you look at their bill, 
it adds about now 12 years to the Medicare 
Trust Fund. Most of the adding to the Medi- 
care Trust Fund comes from the structural 
reforms, including the greater competition, 
the greater choice, and the greater preven- 
tive elements that are in the plan that I pre- 
sented. Number two, if we're going to 
means-test benefits, the means-testing needs 
to be fair and workable. And the third thing 
I would say about the things that they of- 
fered, we do not want to do anything that 
will increase the number of people without 
any health insurance at all. That is one of 
~ biggest problems America has. And as 

I predicted back in ’93 and ’94, it’s getting 
worse, not better. And if it weren’t for Med- 
icaid, it would be terrible. 

And one of the most difficult populations 
we have in the United States are people who 
retire early, say, at 55 or 60, or are forced 
to retire, and then they have to wait for years 
to qualify for Medicare. I'll never forget the 
one story Hillary told me about meeting a 
woman that actually had breast cancer, who 
was 64 years old, who was waiting until she 
qualified for Medicare to get adequate treat- 
ment. I mean, we don’t want to create a new 
class of people without any health insurance 
at all. 

But the Senate did a good thing by show- 
ing its concern for the future. I think I should 
respond. I intend to, but I want us to—what- 
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ever we do, I want it to make sense. And 
let’s not forget, the structural reforms may 
save more money over the long run. 

The gentleman from Ukraine there, and 
the lady next to him. I'll take both questions. 


Russia and Ukraine 


Q. Mr. President, what’s your attitude 
Russia is going up the opposition towards the 
American-Ukrainian exercises on the Black 
Sea. And if Russia will go up their opposition, 
are you going to withdraw your troops from 
Black Sea—from this exercises 97? And will 
the Ukrainian-NATO charter give any guar- 
antees of security for Ukraine? 

The President. Well, first of all, you 
should read the charter because it shows 
about what we will do together with Ukraine. 
Secondly, I think it enhances the security of 
Ukraine, just as I believe the NATO-Russia 
agreement enhances Russia’s security and 
enhances NATO’s because it commits us to 
cooperation rather than conflict. 

In terms of what we would do in the Black 
Sea, let’s note one thing, that Ukraine and 
Russia have recently agreed to settle their 
differences, which is a huge, positive thing 
from our point of view. To us, that was our 
biggest concern in the Black Sea, was the 
argument between Ukraine and Russia. And 
we're gratified that there’s been an agree- 
ment that will resolve it when it’s imple- 
mented. 

And in terms of what we do with our exer- 
cises, that depends upon what we think the 
appropriate thing is under the circumstances. 
And I have no evidence at this time which 
would cause me to change my position. 

Yes? 

Q. Mr. President, you had a meeting with 
Ukrainian President Leonid Kuchma today. 
What did you say to him? And what do you 
think about this state of economic reform in 
this country which was the point of your con- 
cern recently? 

The President. Well, first of all, I con- 
gratulated him on the agreement—President 
Kuchma on the agreement between the 
United States and NATO. Secondly, I re- 
affirmed our determination, which was stated 
again at Denver, to help Ukraine deal with 
the closure of Chernobyl and develop reason- 
able alternative sources of energy. The third 
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thing I did was to urge him to continue to 
support economic reform. 

This is the most difficult thing of all be- 
cause when a country goes from a communist 
economy to a free market economy, almost 
always there is a period in which things are 
actually harder for ordinary citizens, and the 
voters may vote out the reformers. And it’s 
a difficult thing. But in the end, which 
doesn’t take very long, the economy grows 
much more. 

And I told President Kuchma that if he 
could find a way to support the reforms and 
enact them in this year, that I would do ev- 
erything I could to see that the World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment supported Ukraine to minimize 
the problems for the people in Ukraine and 
to speed up the day when the economy will 
genuinely be growing again. 

Let me take one—is anyone from Spain 
here? I think I should take a host question. 
One of the Spanish journalists? Go ahead. 
Either one of you stand up. Somebody. Go 
ahead. Since I don’t know your name, I have 
a hard time calling on you. 


NATO Expansion 


Q. [Inaudible | 

The President. Because NATO is a mili- 
tary organization, which requires a commit- 
ment of security, it is always operated by con- 
sensus. That is the only way it ever could 
have operated. Keep in mind, if we extend 
membership to another country, it means 
that we are committing the people who wear 
the uniform of our Nation to go and fight 
and die for that nation, should it ever be at- 
tacked. Now, I think it’s a pretty good gamble 
because no NATO nation has ever been at- 
tacked, ever, not once. But for 50 years, we 
have always operated by consensus. 

Let me give you another example. When 
we planned the NATO operation in Bosnia, 
we had to reach consensus among our mili- 
tary planners. They didn’t all agree on every 
detail. Of course, because it was military 
planning, the differences were not so highly 
publicized as these were, which were more 
open and political, if you will. But obviously, 
you couldn’t take a vote on those kinds of 
decisions. And I think it’s the very nature 
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of this sort of alliance; we have to try to work 
through and do our best to get a unanimous 
decision and accommodate ourselves to each 
other. 

And let me say, it wasn’t just how many 
countries got in; it was also how we stated 
what we were doing, making sure the door 
was open, acknowledging that progress had 
been made in Europe’s northwest and Eu- 
rope’s southeast and that we were going to 
keep the door open over a protracted period 
of time. I thought all that was quite important 

I'll take one question from the gentleman 
from Israel. Then I have to go. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Amar 
Adniah from Channel 2 News, Israel, and I 
wonder whether you've got any new plans, 
any new initiatives to save the peace process 
in the Middle East, which seems to be falling 
apart. And does the Secretary of State plan 
a visit to the region? 

The President. The answer to your ques- 
tion is that I have been working, before I 
came here, to come up with some ideas about 
how we can start this again. I am very con- 
cerned about what’s happening in the peace 
process. I’m very concerned about the grow- 
ing tensions between the Palestinians and the 
Israelis. And it is obvious that we’re going 
to have to see some new specific actions 
taken in order to get this thing going again. 
It is equally obvious that we're going to have 
to have real security cooperation in the area 
with the Palestinians to keep down the vio- 
lence. 

I think it can be done. It is a question of 
will and risk, calculated risk; that’s what the 
peace process in the Middle East has always 
been about. And we are working on it now. 
But you know how it works there. The less 
I say about it, the more likely we are to suc- 
ceed. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President’s 149th news conference 
began at 4:43 p.m. at the Centro de Convenciones. 
In his remarks, he referred to President Bijana 
Plavsic of the Serb Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and President Vaclav Havel of the 
Czech Republic. 
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Statement on the Helicopter 
Tragedy at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina 


July 9, 1997 


I was saddened to learn today that a U.S. 
Army Blackhawk helicopter had crashed at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, killing all eight 
soldiers aboard. 

Although nothing can ease the pain of this 
tragic loss, I want to express my deep respect 
for these patriots who died proudly serving 
the country they loved. These eight soldiers 
paid the ultimate price for the peace we all 
enjoy. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the fami- 
lies of these brave soldiers and ask that all 
Americans join us in remembering them in 
our prayers. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on Iraq 
July 9, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Consistent with the Authorization for Use 
of Military Force Against Iraq Resolution 
(Public Law 102-1) and as part of my effort 
to keep the Congress fully informed, I am 
reporting on the status of efforts to obtain 
Iraq’s compliance with the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the United Nations Security Council 
(UNSC). This report covers the period from 
May 8 to the present. Saddam Hussein re- 
mains a threat to his people and the region 
and the United States remains determined 
to contain the threat of Saddam’s regime. As 
Secretary of State Albright stated on March 
26, the United States looks forward to the 
day when Iraq joins the family of nations as 
a responsible and law-abiding member and 
that, until then, containment must continue. 
Secretary Albright made clear that Saddam's 
departure would make a difference and that, 
should a change in Iraq’s government occur, 
the United States would stand ready to enter 
rapidly into a dialogue with the successor re- 
gime. 

In terms of military operations, the United 
States and its coalition partners continue to 
enforce the no-fly zones over northern Iraq 
under Operation Northern Watch, and over 
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southern Iraq with Operation Southern 
Watch. We have not detected any confirmed, 
intentional Iraqi violations of either no-fly 
zone since late April. 

In addition to our air operations, we will 
continue to maintain a strong U.S. presence 
in the region in order to deter Saddam. Unit- 
ed States force levels include land- and car- 
rier-based aircraft, surface warships, a ma- 
rine amphibious task force, a Patriot missile 
battalion, and a mechanized battalion task 
force deployed in support of USCINCCENT 
operations. To enhance force protection 
throughout the region, additional military se- 
curity personnel have been deployed for con- 
tinuous rotation. USCINCCENT continues 
to closely monitor the security situation in 
the region to ensure adequate force protec- 
tion is provided for all deployed forces. 

United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion (UNSCR) 949, adopted in October 
1994, demands that Iraq not utilize its mili- 
tary or any other forces to threaten its neigh- 
bors or U.N. operations in Iraq and that it 
not redeploy troops or enhance its military 
capacity in southern Iraq. In view of 
Saddam’s accumulating record of 
unreliability, it is prudent to retain a signifi- 
cant U.S. force presence in the region in 
order to maintain the capability to respond 
rapidly to possible Iraqi aggression or threats 
against its neighbors. 

Since my last report, the Government of 
Iraq has continued to flout its obligations 
under UNSC Resolutions. Under the terms 
of relevant UNSC Resolutions, Iraq must 
grant the U.N. Special Commission on Iraq 
(UNSCOM) inspectors immediate, uncondi- 
tional, and unrestricted access to any location 
in Iraq that they wish to examine, and access 
to any Iraqi official whom they may wish to 
interview, so that UNSCOM may fully dis- 
charge its mandate to ensure that I[raq’s 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) pro- 
gram has been eliminated. Iraq continues, as 
it has for the past 6 years, to fail to live up 
to either the letter or the spirit of the com- 
mitment. Of particular concern _ is 
UNSCOM’s June report to the Security 
Council of serious incidents involving Iraqi 
escort helicopters flying dangerously close to 
the Commission’s aircraft to force it to 
change direction and multiple cases of Iraqi 
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personnel aboard UNSCOM helicopters at- 
tempting to wrest control of aircraft from 
their pilots. 

In his June report, UNSCOM Chairman 
Rolf Ekeus also indicated that UNSCOM 
had found new indications that Iraq has not 
fulfilled its requirement to destroy its WMD. 
Chairman Ekeus told the Security Council 
that on June 10 and 12, Iraqi officials totally 
blocked UNSCOM inspectors from access to 
three sites suspected of containing hidden in- 
formation about its prohibited weapons pro- 
grams. He reported that UNSCOM inspec- 
tors observed Iraqi officials shredding, burn- 
ing, or hiding documents at the sites, and 
that senior Iraqi government officials refused 
to allow UNSCOM inspectors to interview 
officials involved in Iraq’s weapons programs. 
Chairman Ekeus singled out Iraq’s leader- 
ship as having hindered several attempts by 
UNSCOM inspectors to inspect areas that 
are suspected of being hiding places for 
chemical or biological weapons or technology 
used to manufacture those weapons. 

In response to Iraqi intransigence, the U.S. 
sponsored and the Security Council on June 
21 passed unanimously, UNSC Resolution 
1115, which 1) condemns the repeated re- 
fusal of Iraqi authorities to allow access to 
sites designated by UNSCOM; 2) demands 
that Iraq cooperate fully with UNSCOM in 
accordance with relevant UNSC resolutions 
and allow UNSCOM inspection teams imme- 
diate, unconditional, and unrestricted access 
to any and all areas, facilities, equipment, 
records, and means of transportation that 
they wish to inspect; 3) demands that the 
Government of Iraq give immediate, uncon- 
ditional, and unrestricted access to officials 
and other persons under the authority of the 
Iraqi Government whom UNSCOM wishes 
to interview; 4) provides that the periodic 
sanctions reviews provided for in UNSC Res- 
olution 687 will not be conducted until after 
UNSCOM’s next consolidated progress re- 
port—due October 11, 1997—after which 
time those reviews will resume; 5) expresses 
the firm intention to impose additional meas- 
ures on those categories of Iraqi officials re- 
sponsible for Iraq’s noncompliance, unless 
advised by UNSCOM that Iraq is in substan- 
tial compliance with this resolution; and 6) 
reaffirms its full support for UNSCOM. 
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Implementation of UNSCR 1051 contin- 
ues. It provides for a mechanism to monitor 
Iraq’s effort to reacquire proscribed weapons 
capabilities by requiring that Iraq notify a 
joint unit of UNSCOM and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in advance of any im- 
ports of dual-use items. Similarly, countries 
must provide timely notification of exports 
to Iraq of dual-use items. 

Regarding northern Iraq, the United 
States continues to lead efforts to increase 
security and stability in the north and mini- 
mize opportunities for Baghdad or Tehran 
to threaten Iraqi citizens there. Following a 
successful trip to northern Iraq in early April, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern Affairs David Welch led a U.S. dele- 
gation to Turkey for a fourth round of higher- 
level talks on May 14 to help resolve dif- 
ferences between the two main Iraqi Kurd 
groups, Massoud Barzani of the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party (KDP) and Jalal Talabani 
of the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK). 

During this latest meeting under the “An- 
kara Process,” the U.S., British, and Turkish 
cosponsors of the talks obtained agreement 
from KDP and PUK delegations to take sev- 
eral steps designed to strengthen the Octo- 
ber 23, 1996, cease-fire between the two 
Iraqi Kurd groups and encourage their politi- 
cal reconciliation. 

Representatives from the Iraqi Turkoman 
and Iraqi Assyrian organizations participating 
in the neutral, indigenous Peace Monitoring 
Force (PMF) also attended the fourth round 
of talks in Ankara. The PMF participants also 
continue to help the Iraqi Kurd groups move 
forward on several other confidence-building 
measures, the most recent of which included 
several joint committee meetings on May 29 
that addressed a range of civilian services and 
humanitarian issues affecting all residents of 
the north. Local representatives of the two 
Kurd groups, the three countries, and the 
PMF continue to meet biweekly in Ankara 
and move forward on other confidence- 
building measures. 

As part of the Ankara process, the United 
States is providing political, financial, and 
logistical support for the PMF in northern 
Iraq that has demarcated the cease-fire line 
and monitors the cease-fire. Our support is 
being provided in the form of commodities 
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and services in accordance with a drawdown 
directed by me on December 11, 1996, and 
in the form of funds to be used to provide 
other nonlethal assistance in accordance with 
a separate determination made by former 
Secretary of State Christopher on November 
10, 1996. The PMF began full deployment 
in mid-April and continues to investigate and 
resolve reported cease-fire violations. 

These steps, as with all our efforts under 
the Ankara process and concerning Iraq, 
maintain support for the unity and territorial 
integrity of Iraq. Security conditions in 
northern Iraq nevertheless remain tenuous 
at best, with the Iranian and PKK (Kurdistan 
Workers Party) activity adding to the ever- 
present threat from Baghdad. 

The oil for food arrangement 
UNSCR 986 was reauthorized under 
UNSCR 1111 on June 9, 1997. Under 
UNSCR 1111, Iraq is authorized to sell up 
to $2 billion of oil during a 180-day period 
(with the possibility of UNSC renewal for 
subsequent 180-day periods). Resolution 
1111, like its predecessor, requires that the 
proceeds of this limited oil sale, all of which 
must be deposited in a U.N. escrow account, 
will be used to purchase food, medicine, and 
other material and supplies for essential civil- 
ian needs for all Iraqi citizens and to fund 
vital U.N. activities regarding Iraq. Critical 
to the success of UNSCR 1111 is Iraq’s will- 
ingness to follow through on its commit- 
ments under the resolution to allow the U.N. 
to monitor the distribution of humanitarian 
goods to the Iraqi people. Iraq has suspended 
any further oil sales until a new distribution 
plan is approved, which will probably occur 
sometime in July. The Iraqi Government has 
prepared a new distribution plan, which is 
subject to the approval of the U.N. Secretary 
General. 

Iraq continues to stall and obfuscate rather 
than work in good faith toward accounting 
for the hundreds of Kuwaitis and third-coun- 
try nationals who disappeared at the hands 
of Iraqi authorities during the occupation. It 
has also failed to return all of the stolen Ku- 
waiti military equipment and the priceless 
Kuwaiti cultural and historical artifacts that 
were looted during the occupation. 

The human rights situation throughout 
Iraq remains unchanged. Iraq’s repression of 
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its Shi'a population continues with policies 
that are destroying the Marsh Arabs’ way of 
life in southern Iraq, as well as the ecology 
of the southern marshes. The U.N., in its 
most recent reports on implementation of 
UNSCR 986, recognized that the Govern- 
ment of Iraq continues to forcibly deport 
Iraqi citizens from Kirkuk and other areas 
of northern Iraq still under the Iraqi Govern- 
ment’s control. Saddam Hussein shows no 
signs of complying with UNSCR 688, which 
demands that Iraq cease the repression of 
its own people. The effort by various Iraqi 
opposition groups and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations to document Iragi war crimes 
and other violations of international humani- 
tarian law, known as INDICT, continues. 

The Multinational Interception Force 
(MIF) continues its important mission in the 
Arabian Gulf. The United States Navy pro- 
vides the bulk of the forces involved in the 
maritime sanctions enforcement although we 
receive much-needed help from a number 
of close allies. In recent months, ships from 
the Netherlands, Canada, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom have participated in 
MIF operations. We continue active pursuit 
of broad-based international participation in 
these operations. 

Illegal smuggling of Iraqi gasoil from the 
Shatt Al Arab waterway continues to in- 
crease. We estimate that over 81,000 metric 
tons of gasoil each month is exported from 
Iraq in violation of UNSCR 661. The smug- 
glers utilize the territorial waters of Iran with 
the complicity of the Iranian Government, 
which profits from charging protection fees 
for these vessels, to avoid interception by the 
MIF in international waters. Cash raised 
from these illegal operations is used to pur- 
chase contraband goods, which are then 
smuggled back into Iraq by the same route. 
We continue to brief the U.N. Sanctions 
Committee regarding these operations and 
have pressed the Committee to compel Iran 
to give a full accounting of its involvement. 
We have also worked closely with our MIF 
partners and the Gulf Cooperation Council 
states to take measures to curb sanctions- 
breaking operations. Recent announcements 
by the government of the United Arab Emir- 
ates (UAE) that it intends to crack down on 
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smugglers who operate UAE-flagged vessels 
is a positive step in this regard. 

The United Nations Compensation Com- 
mission (UNCC), established pursuant to 
UNSCR 687, continues to resolve claims 
against Iraq arising from Iraq’s unlawful inva- 
sion and occupation of Kuwait. The UNCC 
has issued almost 1.1 million awards worth 


approximately $5.9 billion. Thirty percent of 


the proceeds from the oil sales permitted by 
UNSCR 986 have been allocated to the 
Compensation Fund to pay awards and fi- 
nance the operations of the UNCC, and 
these proceeds will continue to be allocated 
to the Fund under UNSCR 1111. Initial pay- 
ments out of the Compensation Fund are 
currently being made on awards in the order 
in which UNCC has approved them, in in- 
stallments of $2,500.00. 

To conclude, Iraq remains a serious threat 
to regional peace and stability. I remain de- 
termined to see Iraq comply fully with all 
of its obligations under U.N. Security Coun- 
cil resolutions. My administration will con- 
tinue to oppose any re slaxation of sanctions 
until Iraq demonstrates its peaceful inten- 
tions through such compliance. 

I appreciate the support of the Congress 
for our efforts and shall continue to keep the 
Congress informed about this important 
issue. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on July 10. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Poland-United States Extradition 
Treaty 

July 9, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Extradition Treaty between 
the United States of America and the Repub- 
lic of Poland, signed at Washington on July 
10, 1996. 
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In addition, I transmit, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. As the 
report explains, the Treaty will not require 
implementing legislation. 

This Treaty will, upon entry into force, en- 
hance cooperation between the law enforce- 
ment communities of both countries. It will 
thereby make a significant contribution to 
international law enforcement efforts. 

The provisions in this Treaty follow gen- 
erally the form and content of extradition 
treaties recently concluded by the United 
States. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 9, 1997. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 10. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the France-United States Extradition 
Treaty 


July 9, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Extradition Treaty between 
the United States of America and France, 
signed at Paris on April 23, 1996. 

In addition, I transmit, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. As the 
report explains, the Treaty will not require 
implementing legislation. 

This Treaty will, upon entry into force, en- 
hance cooperation between the law enforce- 
ment communities of both countries. It will 
thereby make a significant contribution to 
international law enforcement efforts. 

The provisions in this Treaty, which in- 
cludes an Agreed Minute, follow generally 
the form and content of extradition treaties 
recently concluded by the United States. 
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I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 9, 1997. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 10. 


Statement on the New Television 
Rating System 


July 10, 1997 


Two years ago, Vice President Gore and 
I challenged Congress and the television in- 
dustry to give parents new tools to control 
the television children watch. We were 
pleased with their response. Last year, Con- 
gress passed legislation giving American fam- 
ilies the V- chip and the industry developed 
a voluntary system of ratings for television 
programs. Today these tools are bei sing made 
stronger. The television industry, working 
with parents, has strengthened its original 
rating system by agreeing to assign new rat- 
ings that will better help families choose ap- 
propriate television programming for their 
children. 

When Vice President Gore asked parents 
to tell us how the original rating system was 
working—where it was 
where i 


succeeding, and 

nts told us 
that age-based ratings are helpful, but that 
they needed to know more about the specific 
programming content. The new system gives 
parents more information about the images 
and language contained in programs and 
more power to screen out violence and objec- 
tionable content. 

I applaud the industry and parent groups 
who have worked so hard to reach common 
ground. As with any new system, we should 
now give this solution—together with the V- 
chip—a chance to work. 
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Statement on the R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company Decision To Stop 
Using the Joe Camel Character in 
Tobacco Advertisements 

July 10, 1997 


I welcome R.J. Reynolds’ decision today 
to stop using Joe C amel in its advertisements. 
This step is “Tong overdue. As I said last year 
when we announced the FDA rule to protect 
youth from tobacco, we must put tobacco ads 
like Joe Camel out of our children’s reach 
forever. I am glad RJR has finally taken this 
step today, and I hope other companies will 
follow suit. In the months ahead, I will keep 
fighting until the days of marketing tobacco 
to our children are over. 


Remarks to the Citizens of Warsaw, 
Poland 


July 10, 1997 


Thank you. Mr. President, Mr. Mayor, 
Major Kuklelka, Lieutenant Blazeusz, to the 
people of Warsaw and the people of Poland. 
I am proud to speak to you and to welcome 

you, along with the people of Hungary and 

the Czech Re public, as the next members 
of NATO and the next allies of the United 
States of America. 

If my interpreter will forgive me, I want 
to depart from the text to say that our Amer- 
ican delegation are all proud to be here. But 
there are two here for whom this day has 
special meaning, and I would like to ask them 
to stand. The first is our Secretary of State, 
who was born in the Czech Republic and 
driven out by the troubles that so grieved 
the Poles in the last 50 years, Madeleine 
Albright. The second is one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of the United States 
Congress—both of her grandfathers were 
Polish immigrants—Senator Barbara Mikul- 
ski, from Maryland. 

We gather to celebrate this moment of 
promises kept and of promise redeemed. 
Here, in the twilight of the 20th century, we 
set our sights on a new century, a century 
in which finally we fulfill Poland’s destiny as 
a free nation at the heart of a free Europe, 
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a new Europe undivided, democratic, and at 
peace. 

Three years ago this week, I came to this 
great city and made this pledge: Nothing 
about you without you. Nic o was bez was. 
Now Poland is joining NATO. Poland is tak- 
ing its place in the community of democ- 
racies. Never again will your fate be decided 


by others. Never again will the birthright of 


freedom be denied you. Poland is coming 
home. 

Freedom burned brightly in Poland 200 
years ago. Then you gave Europe its first 
written constitution and the world’s second 
written constitution after America’s own. 
That solemn pact gave strength and hope to 
your ancestors, even as Poland fell victim 
again and again to tyranny. But this week, 
its words and those who revered them speak 
to us across the centuries: “We do solemnly 
establish this constitution, willing to profit by 
the present circumstances of Europe and by 
the favorable moment which has restored us 
to ourselves.” 

People of Poland, this favorable moment 
has restored you to yourselves. It is a moment 
that you have made. Just as freedom was 
born here 200 years ago, it was reborn here 
8 years ago when you changed the course 
of history. And now together we have re- 
stored Poland to Europe and to the destiny 
you deserve. From this day forward, what Po- 
land builds in peace, Poland will keep in se- 
curity. 

To the citizens of my own country I Say, 
this land where I speak has known the worst 
wars of the 20th century. By expanding 
NATO, we will help to prevent another war 
involving Poland, another war in Europe, an- 
other war that also claims the lives of Ameri- 
cans. 

We come to this moment grateful for its 
blessings but conscious of the grave respon- 
sibility it carries. Through the power of its 
example and the example of its power, our 
NATO alliance has kept Western Europe, 
Canada, and the United States secure for 
nearly half a century. Not once has a NATO 
member been attacked. Not once has NATO 
ever lashed out in aggression. 

Now we must adapt our alliance to a new 
time. Our common enemy of Communist op- 
pression has vanished, but common dangers 
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have not. Too many people still fear change 
because they have not yet felt its benefits. 
They remain vulnerable to the poisoned ap- 
peal of extreme nationalism to ethnic, racial, 
and religious hatreds. Rogue states seek to 
undermine the community of democracies. 
Terrorists, international criminals, drug traf- 
fickers show no regard for borders. These are 
our common dangers, and we must defeat 
them together. 

NATO is doing its part, taking in new 
members, taking on new missions, working 
with new partners. Like Poland, we have 
reached out to Ukraine to help forge stability 
in Europe, and we are working with a new 
Russia as our partner in building a Europe 
in which every nation is free and every free 
nation joins in securing peace and stability 
for all. 

Now, as your President has said, you must 
continue to do your part. Poland, Hungary, 
and the Czech Republic will now become full 
members of our alliance, with the full re- 
sponsibilities of membership: the responsibil- 
ity to nurture and strengthen and defend 
your democracies because, as we in America 
know, after more than 200 years the struggle 
for democracy is never over, it must be 
fought every day; the responsibility to con- 
tinue the remarkable transformation of your 
economies because, having known poverty, 
you know the true value of the prosperity 
you have only begun to achieve; the respon- 
sibility to reach out to all your neighbors, to 
the East as well as the West, including the 
people of Russia—you must continue to 
build in tolerance what others destroyed in 
hate; the responsibility to meet NATO's high 
military standards and to help to bear its cost, 
because true security requires strength and 
readiness. We know you are ready to share 
the burdens of defending freedom because 
you know the price of losing freedom. 

Other nations are counting on you to show 
the contributions new members can make. 
You did not walk through NATO’s door to 
see it shut behind you; that door will stay 
open. Eight years ago you led the way to free- 
dom. Now we ask you to be pathfinders 
again. 

People of Warsaw, people of Poland, the 
American people know from the hard lessons 
of this century that your fate and our future 
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are joined. After World War I, America 
turned away from the world and freedom’s 
flickering torch was engulfed by Europe's 
darkened night. After World War II, we and 
our allies continued to hold liberty’s beacon 
high but it could only light half the continent. 

Now, we come here to celebrate history's 
most precious gift: a second chance, a second 
chance to redeem the sacrifice of those who 
fought for our liberty from the beaches of 
Normandy to the streets of Warsaw, a second 
chance finally to unite Europe not by the 
force of arms but by the power of peace. 

One week ago was the Fourth of July, 
America’s Independence Day. More than 
200 years ago, you sent your sons to help 
to secure our future. America has never for- 
gotten. Now together we will work to secure 
the future of an undivided Europe for your 
freedom and ours. 

That is the promise that brings us together 
today. That is the promise that will keep us 
together in a new Europe for a new century. 
That is our promise to all the young people 
here today and to generations yet to come: 
security for 100 years. Sto lat. Democracy 
for 100 years. Freedom for 100 years. 

God bless America, and God bless Poland. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. at Castle 
Square in Warsaw. In his remarks, he referred 
to President Aleksander Kwasniewski of Poland; 
Mayor Marcin Swiecicki of Warsaw; Maj. Bolesaw 
Kuklelka, Polish World War II veteran; and 2d 
Lt. Piotr Blazeusz, Polish Air Force officer who 
studied in the United States. 


Remarks at a Dinner Hosted by 
President Aleksander Kwasniewski 
of Poland in Warsaw 


July 10, 1997 


I and all of our American colleagues are 
honored to be here in Warsaw today, grateful 
that you have received us so warmly, proud 
to share in such an historic occasion for Po- 
land, Europe, and the United States. 

This week in Madrid, the old dividing lines 
of Europe were wiped away forever, and in 
their place we are building a framework of 
a Europe whole and free for the first time 
since nation states arose on the Continent. 
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NATO’s decision to welcome Poland into 
the alliance is both a tribute and a challenge: 
a tribute to the people of this great nation 
who were the first to unleash the force of 
freedom from behind the Iron Curtain; who 
pioneered the difficult transition to an open 
society and an open market; who took the 
lead in reaching out to your neighbors in the 
Baltics, Russia, and the Ukraine, who sent 
your troops to give the people of Bosnia a 
chance to rebuild their broken land. 

It is a challenge to all of us to ensure that 
this moment of possibility fulfills its promise 
by meeting the solemn responsibilities that 
NATO membership entails, by living up to 
the shared ideals NATO represents, by con- 
tinuing to support Europe’s new democracies 
in their quest to be full partners in an undi- 
vided Europe, by making the defense of 
peace and freedom our common goal and 
commitment. I am confident we will meet 
these challenges because the love of liberty 
we share has been forged on the anvil of his- 
tory. 

In the park by the White House is a statue 
of Kosciusko, beloved son of Poland, adopted 
son of the United States. Moved by the ideals 
of our revolution, Kosciusko traveled to 
Philadelphia to enlist in freedom’s cause. He 
was the first foreign soldier in America’s 
army. He distinguished himself at Saratoga 
and West Point where American cadets later 
built a monument in tribute to his role in 
forging our freedom. He returned to Poland 
to help defend his homeland against a foreign 
invasion. And though he did not succeed, he 
inspired the world with his courage and the 
force of his ideals. 

Thomas Jefferson said of his Polish friend, 
“He was as pure a son of liberty as I have 
ever known and of that liberty which is to 
go to all, not to the few and rich alone.” 

In the more than 200 years since Kos- 
ciusko came to us, Poland has given us many 
sons and daughters of liberty. I want to say 
a special word about one—adopted son of 
the United States and pure son of liberty, 
the Chairman of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the highest ranking American in the United 
States military, General John Shalikashvili, 
who is here with us tonight. 

He was born here in Poland. He witnessed 
the destruction of Warsaw. He saw its heroic 
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rise against tyranny. A child born of war, he 
has given his entire life to the cause of peace. 
Our ability to be here tonight celebrating 
NATO’s enlargement is due in no small 
measure to his visionary leadership in helping 
to create the Partnership For Peace. The 
American people and the President in par- 
ticular, are very proud of the service of this 
son of Poland, John Shalikashvili. Thank you, 
sir. 

The Poles have a tradition of sending their 
finest sons to fight for others’ freedom. I have 
been told of the Polish phrase that describes 
this tradition, a phrase that also represents 
our new alliance through NATO. It goes, 
“For your freedom and ours,” I believe: Za 
wolnosc wasza i nasza. 

Nothing is more precious, nothing more 


noble, nothing more right. It is the spirit of 
Poland, the spirit of America, the spirit of 


NATO, to which this great nation is joining 
its strength fully, finally, forever. 

I now ask you to join me in raising a glass 
to the President, the distinguished leaders 
here present, the people of Poland, the en- 
during friendship between our nations and 
the future we will create in the new century. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 8:30 
p.m. at the Presidential Palace. A portion of these 
remarks could not be verified because the tape 
was incomplete. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Emil 
Constantinescu of Romania in 
Bucharest 

July 11, 1997 


Romania 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to tell the 
Romanian President when Romania will be 
taken into NATO? [Laughter] 

The President. She’s been doing this 
quite a long while. She’s better at it than we 
are. [Laughter] 

Q. What do you think of your reception, 
Mr. President? 

The President. It was wonderful seeing 
all the people in the streets, and we're very, 
very glad to be here. It’s quite impressive 
what they have accomplished here in Roma- 
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nia in such a short time. And I think you 
see it from the spirit of the people in the 
streets, their devotion to freedom. It’s a great 
tribute to the President and the Government, 
and I’m looking forward to this. 


Mars Pathfinder Spacecraft 


Q. What do you hear from Mars? (Laugh- 
ter] 
The President. Going okay. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, is the situation in Bosnia 
calm? I mean, have you any reports? 

The President. So far, yes. We have no 
reports to the contrary. 

Q. Are you sorry they didn’t get the big 
guys? 

The President. Well, I think what was 
done was appropriate and within the SFOR 
mandate. The people were under sealed in- 
dictment and they came in regular contact 
with the SFOR forces there. And that’s plain- 
ly within the mandate. The British sector, 
they were prepared to do that and we helped 
them to remove the people who were ar- 
rested to the War Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague and | think it was the right thing to 
do. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 12:48 p.m. at the 
Cotroceni Palace. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of this exchange. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Study on the 
Operation and Effect of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
July 11, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the Study on the 
Operation and Effect of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), as re- 
quired by section 512 of the NAFTA Imple- 
mentation Act (Public Law 103-182: 107 
Stat. 2155; 19 U.S.C. 3462). The Congress 
and the Administration are right to be proud 
of this historic agreement. This report pro- 
vides solid evidence that NAFTA has already 
proved its worth to the United States during 
the 3 years it has been in effect. We can look 
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forward to realizing NAFTA’s full benefits 
in the years ahead. 

NAFTA has also contributed to the pros- 
perity and stability of our closest neighbors 
and two of our most important trading part- 
ners. NAFTA aided Mexico's rapid recovery 
from a severe economic recession, even as 
that country carried forward a democratic 
transformation of historic proportions. 

NAFTA is an integral part of a broader 
growth strategy that has produced the strong- 
est U.S. economy in a generation. This strat- 
egy rests on three mutually supportive pillars: 
deficit reduction, investing in our people 
through education and training, and opening 
foreign markets to allow America to compete 
in the global economy. The success of that 
strategy can be seen in the strength of the 
American economy, which continues to expe- 
rience strong investment, low unemploy- 
ment, healthy job creation, and subdued in- 
flation. 

Export growth has been central to Ameri- 
ca’s economic expansion. NAFTA, together 
with the Uruguay Round Agreement, the In- 
formation Technology Agreement, the WTO 
Telecommunications Agreement, 22 sectoral 
trade agreements with Japan, and over 170 
other trade agreements, has contributed to 
overall U.S. real export growth of 37 percent 
since 1993. Exports have contributed nearly 
one-third of our economic growth—and have 
grown three times faster than overall income. 

Workers, business executives, small busi- 
ness owners, and farmers across America 
have contributed to the resurgence in Amer- 
ican competitiveness. The ability and deter- 
mination of working people across America 
to rise to the challenges of rapidly changing 
technologies and global economic competi- 
tion is a great source of strength for this Na- 
tion. 

Cooperation between the Administration 
and the Congress on a bipartisan basis has 
been critical in our efforts to reduce the defi- 
cit, to conclude trade agreements that level 
the global playing field for America, to secure 
peace and prosperity along America’s bor- 
ders, and to help prepare all Americans to 
benefit from expanded economic opportuni- 
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ties. I hope we can continue working to- 
gether to advance these vital goals in the 
years to come. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 11, 1997. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the District of 
Columbia Fiscal Year 1998 Budget 
Request 


July 11, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 202(c)(5)(C)(ii) 
of the Financial Responsibility and Manage- 
ment Assistance Act of 1995 (“the FRMA 
Act”), I am transmitting the Council of the 
District of Columbia’s “Fiscal Year 1998 
Budget Request Act of 1997.” 

The Council’s proposed Fiscal Year 1998 
Budget was disapproved by the Financial Re- 
sponsibility and Management Assistance Au- 
thority (the “Authority”) on June 12. Under 
the FRMA Act, if the Authority disapproves 
the Council’s financial plan and budget, the 
Mayor must submit that budget to the Presi- 
dent to be transmitted to the Congress. My 
transmittal of the District Council’s budget, 
as required by law, does not represent an 
endorsement of its contents. The budget also 
does not reflect the effect of my proposed 
Fiscal Year 1998 District of Columbia revital- 
ization plan. 

The Authority is required to transmit sepa- 
rately to the Mayor, the Council, the Presi- 
dent, and the Congress a financial plan and 
budget. The Authority sent its financial plan 
and budget to the Congress on June 15. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 11, 1997. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
National Endowment for the Arts 


July 11, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is my pleasure to transmit the Annual 
Report of the National Endowment for the 
Arts for 1996. 

One measure of a great nation is the vital- 
ity of its culture, the dedication of its people 
to nurturing a climate where creativity can 
flourish. By supporting our museums and 
theaters, our dance companies and symphony 
orchestras, our writers and our artists, the 
National Endowment for the Arts provides 
such a climate. Look through this report and 
you will find many reasons to be proud of 
our Nation’s cultural life at the end of the 
20th century and what it portends for Ameri- 
cans and the world in the years ahead. 

Despite cutbacks in its budget, the En- 
dowment was able to fund thousands of 
projects all across America—a museum in 
Sitka, Alaska; a dance company in Miami, 
Florida; a production of a Eugene O'Neill 
play in New York City; a Whistler exhibition 
in Chicago; and artists in schools in all 50 
States. Millions of Americans were able to 
see plays, hear concerts, and participate in 
the arts in their hometowns, thanks to the 
work of this small agency. 

As we set our priorities for the coming 
years, let’s not forget the vital role the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts must con- 
tinue to play in our national life. The Endow- 
ment shows the world that we take pride in 
American culture here and abroad. It is a 
beacon, not only of creativity, but of free- 
dom. And let us keep that lamp brightly 
burning now and for all time. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 11, 1997. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 5 

The President and Hillary Clinton traveled 
to Palma de Mallorca, Spain, where they 
were greeted by King Juan Carlos I and 
Queen Sofia of Spain and toured Bellver Cas- 
tle. 

In the evening, they toured the cathedral. 


July 7 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Madrid, Spain. 

In the evening, the President met with 
NATO Secretary General Javier Solana in the 
Miguel Angel Hotel. 

Later, the President and Hillary Clinton 
attended an informal dinner for NATO lead- 
ers and their spouses hosted by Prime Min- 
ister Jose Maria Aznar of Spain in the Garden 
of the Official Residence at Moncloa Palace. 
Following the dinner, the President met with 
Prime Minister Tony Blair of the United 
Kingdom at the Miguel Angel Hotel. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Texas and ordered Federal aid to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts in the area 
struck by severe thunderstorms and flooding 
beginning June 21 and continuing. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Wisconsin and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 
the area struck by severe storms and flooding 
June 21-23. 


July 8 

In the morning and afternoon, the Presi- 
dent attended NATO Summit sessions in the 
Palacio Municipal de Congresos. In the late 
afternoon, he met with President Jacques 
Chirac of France. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a dinner for NATO leaders 
and their spouses hosted by King Juan Carlos 
I and Queen Sofia at the Royal Palace. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate Donna Jean Hrinak as Ambassador 
to Bolivia. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard Dale Kauzlarich to be Am- 
bassador to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


July 9 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Leonid Kuchma of Ukraine in the 
Palacio Municipal de Congresos. Later in the 
morning, he attended the Euro-Atlantic Part- 
nership Council meeting and, in the after- 
noon, a Euro-Atlantic Partnership Council 
luncheon in the Palacio Municipal de 
Congresos. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Granada, Spain, where 
they toured the Alhambra castle with King 
Juan Carlos I and Queen Sofia. After mid- 
night, they returned to Madrid. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John C. Angell as Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional and Intergovern- 


mental Affairs at the Department of Energy. 
The President announced his intention to 
nominate I. Miley Gonzales as Under Sec- 
retary for Research, Education, and Eco- 
nomics at the Department of Agriculture. 


July 10 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Warsaw, Poland. 

In the afternoon, following an arrival cere- 
mony, he met with President Aleksander 
Kwasniewski of Poland in the White Room 
of the Presidential Palace. 

In the evening, the President met with 
former President Lech Walesa in the Royal 
Castle. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Edward M. Gramlich and Roger 
W. Ferguson, Jr., to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The President announced his nomination 
of August Schumacher, Jr., as Under Sec- 
retary for Farm and Foreign Agricultural 
Services, Department of Agriculture. 


July 11 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Bucharest, Romania. 

In the afternoon, he attended a reception 
hosted by President Emil Constantinescu of 
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Romania in the Cotroceni Palace, during 
which he met with Romanian political and 
opposition leaders. Later, he pam! the 
citizens of Bucharest at the 
Universitatii. 

In the evening, the President greeted the 
U.S. Embassy community at the Ambas- 
sador’s residence. He then traveled to Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Timothy F. Geithner to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Affairs at the 
Department of the Treasury. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John J. Hamre as Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Attorney General Janet Reno, Don- 
ald Gips, and Brig. Gen. Donald Kerrick to 
serve as members of the Steering Committee 
of the President’s Commission on Critical In- 
frastructure Protection. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Michigan and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms, tornadoes, and 
flooding on July 2. 


Piata 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted July 8 


Donna Jean Hrinak, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Bolivia. 


Richard Dale Kauzlarich, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
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potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Submitted July 9 


August Schumacher, Jr., 

of Massachusetts, to be Under Secretary of 
Agriculture for Farm and Foreign Agricul- 
tural Services, vice Eugene Moos, resigned. 


Jamie Rappaport Clark, 
of Maryland, to be Director of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, vice Molly H. Beattie. 


I. Miley Gonzales, 

of New Mexico, to be Under Secretary of 
Agriculture for Research, Education, and Ec- 
onomics, vice Karl N. Stauber. 


Saul N. Ramirez, Jr., 

of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice An- 
drew M. Cuomo. 


Submitted July 10 


Terry D. Garcia, 

of California, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere, vice 
Douglas Kent Hall. 


Kathleen M. Karpan, 

of Wyoming, to be Director of the Office 
of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforce- 
ment, vice Robert Jay Uram, resigned. 


Submitted July 11 


Roger Walton Ferguson, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for the unexpired term of 14 years 
from February 1, 1986, vice Lawrence B. 
Lindsey, resigned. 


Timothy F. Geithner, 
of New York, to be a Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, vice David A. Lipton. 


Edward M. Gramlich, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
for the unexpired term of 14 years from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1994, vice Janet L. Yellen, resigned. 
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August Schumacher, Jr., 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, vice Eugene Moos. 


Thomas E. Scott, 

of Florida, to be U.S. Attorney for the South- 
ern District of Florida for the term of 4 years, 
vice Kendall B. Coffey, resigned. 


Shirley Robinson Watkins, 

of Arkansas, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, vice Ellen Weinberger Haas. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 7 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy Na- 
tional Security Adviser Jim Steinberg on the 
President’s meetings at the NATO Summit 


Listing of congressional deiegation in Madrid 


Released July 8 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright, Secretary of 
Defense William Cohen, National Security 
Adviser Samuel Berger, and Press Secretary 
Mike McCurry on the NATO Summit 


Transcript of a press briefing by Members 
of Congress on the NATO Summit 


Transcript of remarks by Prime Minister Jose 
Maria Aznar of Spain and NATO Secretary 
General Javier Solana at the NATO Summit 
opening session 


Transcript of remarks by NATO Secretary 
General Solana on the expansion of NATO 


Announcement of State-by-State analysis on 
education impact of the tax cut proposal 
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Released July 9 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy Na- 
tional Security Adviser Jim Steinberg and 
Press Secretary Mike McCurry on the Presi- 
dent’s activities in Madrid 


Released July 10 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the capture 
of indicted Serbs in Bosnia 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with President Aleksander 
Kwasniewski of Poland 


Announcement of State-by-State analysis on 
child tax credit impact of tax cut proposal 


Released July 11 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Deputy National 
Security Adviser Jim Steinberg on the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Romania 


Announcement of the initial meeting of the 
President’s Advisory Board on Race 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of Florida 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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